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THE DECREASE IN THE NUMBER OF THEOLOGI- 
CAL STUDENTS. 


ACCORDING to official statements there are at present in the 
Protestant theological seminaries of the United States approxi- 
mately two hundred fewer men than last year. 
While this loss will be somewhat lessened when the 
enrolment of the entire year can be stated, there 
can be no doubt that the number of students in the seminaries 
has considerably decreased. This decrease is not confined to 
any single denomination, but is pretty evenly distributed, 
although the Presbyterian schools seem to have suffered most. 
It is impossible to reach exact figures as to the number of 
undergraduate students preparing for the ministry, but there 
seems to be less decrease in their numbers the country through, 
though not in the colleges of the East. Speaking generally, 
therefore, the shrinkage seems not to be confined to men mak- 
ing special preparation for the work of the ministry, but is most 
marked among them. ' 


THE FACTS IN 
THE CASE 


The causes for this situation are not so simple as might at 
first be supposed. One thing at least is true. Men are not 
being kept from the seminaries because of their 


port 70 fear of “higher criticism.” Indeed, one might 
Criricism” almost infer from the statistics that the loss of stu- 


dents was in some sort of ratio to the so-called 

‘‘soundness”’ of an institution. The progressive seminaries as a 

rule suffer less than others, if, indeed, they do not report an 

actual increase in attendance. Indeed, so far from freedom of 
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investigation being injurious to the ministry, many intelligent 
young men honestly—let us hope mistakenly—fear lest in 
entering the ministry they will lose liberty of thought and be 
forced into a conformity as dangerous to their conscience as 
necessary for their peace. 


Be this as it may, the danger confronts the church of failing 
to share in the thought and social ethics of the age because of 
imperfectly disciplined leaders. The number of 
SussTiTUTES FOR men entering the ministry through the theological 
THE THEOLOGICAL 
Seminanieg  S©Minary is probably far less than that of the men 
entering the ministry, or at least professional reli- 
gious work, through other channels. Not to mention the com- 
paratively few men who enter the ministry through the training 
schools of the Young Men’s Christian Association, it will be 
enough to call attention to the following facts which make 
against the growth of theological seminaries : 
1. Many small colleges have a theological chair or department. 
In too many cases such instruction, of necessity scanty, is regarded 
by the student for the ministry as sufficient for all practical pur- 
poses. If such studies were taken after the completion of his 
college course, the minister would be none too well prepared, 
but, as a matter of fact, they are generally substituted for aca- 
demic courses, and the student goes into the ministry possessed 
of neither a thorough collegiate nor a theological education. 
How widespread this practice has become can be realized only 
after a study of the curricula of western and southern colleges. 
2. Many men are entering the ministry through training 
schools —schools for lay workers, missionary training schools, and 
thelike. There is an undoubted demand for institutions doing their 
grade of work, and it is not our purpose to criticise the instruc- 
tion given in them, although in many cases it appears to us that 
it is opposed to the best interests of the kingdom of God. It is 
enough to call attention to the fact that it is uncommon for their 
students to have had a collegiate education; indeed, they have 
not had even a high-school course. Nor do men who have been 
in attendance upon them often carry further their theological 
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studies, although there are many theological seminaries which 
stand ready to welcome them. That such ill-trained men accom- 
plish much good is unquestionable, but it is impossible to regard 
them as fitted for the leadership of churches. Standing too 
generally as the champions of crude theology and misleading 
interpretation of the Bible, notably of the prophecies, they 
inevitably tend to divorce the church from the intellectual forces 
of their communities. 

3. There are many men ordained by churches of the congre- 
gational order of church polity who, though doubtless pious and 
zealous, are utterly untrained. They are to be found chiefly in 
regions which for some reason or other deem it impossible to 
get educated pastors. In many cases these men are eager to 
study, but because of poverty believe it impossible to attend any 
theological school, however near or inexpensive. 


Here, then, is the situation: Thousands of men are going into 
professional religious life, many of them sooner or later into the 
ministry, untrained or ill-trained, and at the same 
THE SITUATION— time the number of properly trained men seems 
WHAT SHALL 
BE DONE? decreasing. Cannot the churches be aroused to the 
danger of this situation? Grant—as undoubt- 
edly is the case—that the decrease is partly, even largely, due 
to the higher demands made by the seminaries, and that there- 
fore theological students as a class are improving in quality, is 
the situation much improved? The fact still remains that the 
ministry is being recruited from the ranks of men not as well edu- 
cated as are many persons among their congregations, unfitted 
to cope with the pressing problems confronting organized Chris- 
tianity. Are ministers sending their own sons into the ministry ? 
Do churches urge bright young men among their members to 
consider the ministry as a life-work? Do parents even want 
their Christian boys to be ministers? Whatever the reason for 
the decrease in seminary attendance —what shall be done ? 


One thing certainly. Ministers must lay the matter upon the 
consciences of parents and young men who are being educated. 
There never was a time when the ministry had a grander 
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opportunity or when it could accomplish more important results. 
It offers no easy road, but what young man of spirit wants an 
easy road? It does offer an opportunity for service 
to man and society, and what more should a Christian 
student ask? It is folly to say that every man should enter the 
ministry, but it is also folly to believe that an earnest, educated, 
Christian young man can serve the church best as “a layman 
making money for the Lord.” Let us have done with such pious 
frauds and look the matter squarely in the face. The church 
needs, and for its best efficiency must have immediately, a mul- 
titude of able and well-trained men. It is a turning-point in 
religious history. Will Christian people of culture and wealth, 
as well as those of sobriety and poverty, once more take up the 
prayer that the Lord will send laborers into his vineyard —and 
see that they go? 


A SUGGESTION 
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THE WELLS OF BEERSHEBA. 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE L. ROBINSON, PH.D., 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, IIl. 


Ir has long been an open question as to how many wells 
really exist at Beersheba, and what the true significance of the 
name 320 “82 (Arab, Bir-es-Seba’) is, whether ‘well of seven,” 
or “seven wells,” or ‘‘well of the oath,” or “the well of the 
lion” (Arabs). The two accounts of the origin of the name 
are indecisive (cf Gen. 21: 31 and 26: 31-33). As regards their 
number: (1) Robinson, 1856 (Biblical Researches, Vol. 1, p. 204), 
describes two only; (2) Palmer, 1872 (Zhe Desert of the Exodus, 
pp. 329 f.), three, with traces of four other ‘‘ buried wells.” (3) 
Tristram, 1882 (Land of Israel, p. 369), found five, two of which 
contained water. (4) Conder, 1887 (Zent Work, p. 247), saw 
three, but describes two only as containing water; also relates 
how he nearly fell into the third well. (5) George Armstrong, 
1889 (Names and Places in Old and New Testaments, etc., p. 25), 
speaks of Beersheba as a ruin “with three wells.” (6) G. A. 
Smith, 1895 (Historical Geography, p. 285), makes mention of 
seven wells at Beersheba, but in his more recent article on “ Beer- 
sheba” in the Encyclopedia Biblica (1899) refutes his own state- 
ment with these words: ‘‘ Few persons, it is to be hoped, go to 
Beersheba looking for seven wells.” (7) Sayce, 1895 (Patriarchal 
Palestine, p. 180), speaks of two only as still existing. (8) Buhl, 
1896 (Geographie des alten Paliistina, p. 88), declares that two 
only of the celebrated wells are to be found containing water. 
(9) Trumbull, 1897 (Expository Times, p. 89), reports that in 
1881 he saw two with water and one without, partially filled in, 
but observed signs of two others in the remoter vicinity. (10) 
Hull, 1898 (art. Beersheba,” Hastings’ Bible Dictionary), remarks 
concerning them, ‘These are five or six in number;” two of 
which only he afterward describes as containing water. (11) L. 
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Gautier, 1899 (Expository Times, April, pp. 328, 329), who twice 
visited Beersheba (viz., in February, 1894 and 1899) —the second 
time especially to ascertain the exact number of the wells —says 
with confidence: ‘‘There are but three wells at Beersheba; 
besides these we have not been able to discover any remains of 
other wells in the neighborhood. I think, therefore, that the 
question of the number of the wells may be considered as settled, 
at least as far as our century is concerned.” 

In face of such testimony and so recent, it seems somewhat 
incredible for one to come forward and be able to report that 
since Gautier’s visit in February, 1899, he has seen five wells 
containing water (of which four were in actual use), and two 
others which may soon be cleared out. Gautier visited Beer- 
sheba on February 28, 1899; the writer, on May I1, 1900. 

I approached Beersheba from Hebron, having been pre- 
viously forbidden by the government at Gaza to visit the place. 
Mr. Archibald Forder, of Jerusalem, accompanied me. We 
evaded the Kaimakam at Hebron by slipping out of town on 
foot, carrying our saddle-bags on our shoulders, and meeting 
our servant and animals on the edge of the city. The accom- 
panying plan of Beersheba was sketched on the spot. The 
photographs, also, from which the half-tones were made are my 
own. We were not molested by the ’Azazimeh Arabs who 
occupy those parts; so remained as long as we chose. 


I. GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


Beersheba is situated in Wady es-Saba’, twenty-eight miles 
southwest from Hebron, at the southern border of a vast roll- 
ing plain broken by the torrent beds of Wadies Khalil and 
Saba’. The plain gradually slopes toward the southwest. It is 
bounded on the north and northeast by the foot-hills of Judah; on 
the east, by the white chalk hills of El Ghurrah ; on the south, by 
the Negeb, or south country, which becomes hilly from Beersheba 
southward; and on the west, by a low ridge of hills which shut 
out the maritime plain. The plain about Beersheba is beautiful 
in early spring, but becomes dry and dusty in summer. There is 
no shade. The scenery we found featureless and uninteresting. 
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Traces of an ancient city which flourished in Jerome's time are 
still to be found to the north of the wells for two or three miles. 
Its ruins have been used of late in building coverings to several 
of the wells and for constructing a Khan. There are still to be 
traced the foundations of a Greek church not far to the north of 
the wells; a slab with 
a marble cross upon it 
(two feet long) bearing 
a Greek inscription be- 
ing shown me as one 
of the new discoveries 
made by the Arabs 
themselves. There was 
no water in the bed of 
the Wady when we 
were there in May, but 
there was every reason 
to believe that in winter 
a considerable volume 
fills the broad bed of 
the valley. A wall sev- 
eral hundred yards long 
extends along the southern side of the valley bed. The wells 
themselves are also protected by an embankment which pre- 
vents the river water from getting direct access to the water 
of the wells. Great judgment was shown by the patriarch in the 
selection of the site, which, in some respects, is the most inter- 
esting in the south country. It is believed that copious springs 
exist at the bottom of the wells. 


NORTHWEST WELL, BEERSHEBA 


II. THE WE™LS DESCRIBED. 


The exact depths of the different wells, how far they have 
been cut into the solid rock, and how old their walls, are diffi- 
cult facts to determine. One thing is obvious to all who visit 
Beersheba, however, viz., that great skill was shown in cutting 
such immense wells out of the clay and limestone. They are 
much the largest wells to be found in Palestine. We visited 
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them in the order numbered in the plan. The measurements 
given are in many instances estimates only, made by Mr. 
Forder and myself, but supplemented in part by those actu- 
ally made by Gautier and Dr. Alexander Paterson, of Hebron, 
Palestine. 

1. The northwest well_—This well is located a little distance 
west of the Khan (see plan); has been dug out since January, 
1900 ; is about 12 feet in diameter and 60 feet deep to the water ; 
the walls for 10 feet down being built new; the lower walls 


being in apparently good condition. How deep the water may 
have been we were not able to determine. There was no Saki- 
yeh over the well’s mouth, and from the newness of the masonry 
and the freshness of the earth about we assumed that the well 
was not yet in use. 

2. The west well.—This well is located nearly south of the 
first and almost due west of the largest or central well. It is 
about g feet in diameter and 100 feet deep; one-third of the 
wall being lately rebuilt. A large square reservoir near by 
received the water when drawn. A new Sakiyeh had been 
recently built over the well’s mouth, the earthen jars attached to 
ropes revolving over a wheel after the Egyptian manner of rais- 
ing water. Many Arabs were about attending their flocks, some 


watering their animals, others reclining in the shade of the 
Sakiyeh. 
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3. The southwest well_— This is the ‘‘ western” well of Gautier, 

and is situated, according to his own measurements, 834} feet 
southwest of the central well (cf Expository Times, April, 1899, 
p- 328). Its appearance is the most striking of all the wells at 
Beersheba, and it is the one most frequently seen in book illustra- 
tions. It is without a covering, 
the stones being deeply worn by 
the ropes which were used in 
drawing up the water. Numer- 
ous watering troughs are to be 
found near by, very primitive 
in appearance. When we were 
there, half-naked Arab men and 
closely veiled Arab women 
belonging to the ’Azazimeh 
tribe were busy drawing water 
by means of skin buckets at- § > 
tached to long ropes. The 
diameter of the well we esti- ii-< 
mated to be about 6 feet. 
Gautier’s measurements make it 5 feet 4,% inches in diameter 
and 44 feet 7,2, inches in depth. There was no railing or barrier 
to prevent the shepherds or their animals from falling into the 
well —an accident which is not unknown, we were informed. 

4. The central well_—This is Gautier’s “middle” well (cf 
Expository Times, April, 1899, p. 328). It is the largest of all. 
According to our estimates, it was about 15 feet in diameter ; 
but, according to actual measurement by Conder, Gautier, and 
others, it is only 12 feet 53 inches in diameter and 41 feet 64 
inches indepth. The diameter grows smaller toward the bottom. 
It is arched over, the water being raised by means of a pulley 
at the top of the arch upon which a rope, attached to an immense 
skin bucket, is drawn by a camel. The arched roof and pulley 
invention for raising the water were built in December, 1897. 
The Arabs here also were busy watering their flocks. This well 
is pointed to by the Arabs as the work of Ibrahim el-Khalil, that 
is, of Abraham the friend (of God). On the walls, however, at 
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a depth of fifteen courses, there is an inscribed tablet, dated 505 
A. H., which indicates that the walls were either built or repaired 
during the twelfth century of our era. 

5. The east well—This is called by Gautier “the eastern 
well.” The distance between the central well and this one is 
702 feet and g inches. This was the fifth well we saw which was 
dug out and actually contained water. Its diameter we estimated 
to be about 10 feet and its depth nearly as great as that of the 


others we had visited. Gautier gives its exact diameter as 8 
feet 11 inches and its true depth as 48 feet 3} inches. It hasa 
Sakiyeh, which was built in July, 1897. A camel was working 
this Egyptian device for raising water, and was filling the cistern 
near by. At this point the shepherds who were standing about 
asked me why I was taking notes. This led into a conversation 
and finally to the discovery of the sixth well. At first, however, 
they were loth to tell us were it was. 

6. The unopened well—About 200 yards a little south of 
east from the fifth well visited we found an unopened well. 
There had been a slight digging into the top, enough to reveal 
the courses of stone which belong to its boundary wall. This 
was evidently a well which had long ago been stopped up. For 
we saw distinctly the grooves of the ropes which had been used at 
one time in drawing water. Grass covered the hollow depression, 
while loose stones lay about on the circular mound which 
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surrounded the well’s mouth. I asked one of the Arabs who 
had accompanied us from the fifth well when it would be dug 
out; he replied: ‘‘When God wills.” 

At this stage in our investigation of the place we were delayed, 
being almost baffled by the unwillingness of the Arabs and of 
our Gaza guide to show us where the seventh well might be. At 
last, however, after repeated solicitations, the guide whispered : 


EAST WELL, WITH SAKIYEH, BEERSHEBA 


“T will show it to you, if you won't tell anyone” (7. ¢., of the 
Arabs). I promised him to keep it an eternal secret from all 
his clan. We then returned to well No. 5. It was becoming 
hot, for we had spent several hours in our examination of the 
wells up to this point. Returning to the fifth well, Mr. Forder 
asked him where the seventh well might be. He replied (in 
true oriental fashion): ‘‘Oh, away over there, a long distance 
off.” “Then,” said Mr. Forder, ‘‘I think I will return to the 
merchant’s tent up yonder and wait for you there.” I gave my 
assent, and he went off. Presently the Arabs went about their 
work, whereupon my guide took me aside and whispered: ‘‘Come 
with me.” 

7. The garden well—He led me almost due west from well 
No. 5, a distance of about 150 feet, bade me climb with him 
over a low wall, and, when he reached a certain spot in what 
was about the middle of a small garden, he said: “We are 
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standing upon an ancient well now.” I asked: ‘ How do you 
know ?”’ He replied: ‘This last month I made this garden new, 
sifting the soil, removing the stones, and building this wall. 
As I dug down I came to stones built in the form of a circle, 
which I removed and put over there in that part of the wall 
[pointing to the 
| northeast corner |. 

Some showed the 
marks of ropes upon 
them, while others 
were cut for water 
courses or aqueducts. 
You may come over 
and see them for 
yourself, if you like.” 
I went, and to my 
great satisfaction 
there were the unmis- 
takable evidences of 
a seventh well. “But,” 


_said he, beseechingly, 

“don’t say anything 
about it, or the Sheikh will take my garden away from me and 
dig out the well.” 

This is our reason for believing there are seven wells at 
Beersheba. Six I have actually seen and am certain about; the 
seventh I take on the testimony of this Gaza peasant, who had 
recently found the upper courses of the wall of a well while 
making a garden for himself between the “central well’ and the 
well numbered 5. Had he not appeared more than ordinarily 
trustworthy, and had I not seen with my own eyes the groove- 
worn stones which he alleged came out of his garden, I would 
not place so much confidence in the circumstance; but in view 
of all that happened between us I am inclined to believe that 
there are (at least) seven wells at Beersheba. 

Our conclusion is confirmed, not only by Arab tradition, 
which has its own special value, but by Strabo, who tells us that 


UNOPENED WELL, BEERSHEBA 
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among the Arabs there was a place called “Seven Wells” (16, 
4, 24). Moreover, as R. Smith (cf. Religion of the Semites, p. 181) 
has abundantly shown, sanctity among the Semites is often 
associated with seven wells. And the root v3, which literally 
means ‘‘to be sevened,” or ‘‘to come under the influence of seven 
things,” is an additional confirmation that our conclusion is cor- 
rect; though, of course, it may still possibly refer to a trans- 
action confirmed by seven victims, or made before seven witnesses 
(cf. Coffin, Journal of Biblical Literature, 1900, p. 183). The 
post-position of the numeral may easily be explained, with Stade, 
as Canaanitish, a parallel to which would then be Kirjath-arba, 
“city of four” (cf Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Vol. 1, p. 127). 

The Turkish government, it may be added, has recently 
established a lieutenant-governorship at Beersheba, making it 
the residence of a Kaimakam. 


ANCIENT WATERING TROUGH, BEERSHEBA 
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ARE THE ETHICS OF JESUS PRACTICABLE? 


By LYMAN ABBOTT, 
Editor of the Oxdtlook. 


Tue fundamental question in ethics may be stated thus: 
What principle, if any, can be applied to the various problems 
which arise in human life in order to determine what is right and 
what is wrong in conduct? The conflicting answers given to this 
question are all variations of two answers: the first, enlightened 
self-interest ; the second, regard for the welfare of others. The 
first, elaborated, may be stated thus: The end of life is the 
development of a fine type; the method for its development is 
struggle for existence and survival of the fittest ; as the result of 
this struggle, the strong will become stronger, the weak will 
become weaker and finally perish, and the strong alone will 
remain; thus the end of life, the development of a high type 
of character, will be attained. The second, elaborated, may 
be stated thus: The end of life is the development of a race; 
the method for its development is struggle for others; the 
endeavor of the strong is to make the unfit fit to live; by this 
endeavor the strong develop at once their own character and the 
character of those whom they serve; thus, by self-forgetfulness 
and self-sacrifice, self is enriched and strengthened, and the 
ultimate end, the development of a noble race, will be attained. 
According to one conception, the end of life is the development 
of a type—what Friedrich Nietzsche calls ‘‘the beyond-man ;” 
according to the other conception, the end of life is the develop- 
ment of a race organized in a new social order—what Jesus calls 
“the kingdom of heaven;” according to the one conception, 
the method is self-service and the sacrifice of others; according 
to the other, the method is self-sacrifice and the service of 
others. In the theories of some philosophers and in the prac- 
tice of nearly all men there is an attempt to mediate between 
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the two, as in the Jewish ideal, which is, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” that is, judiciously mix struggle for others 
and struggle for self, self-service and service of others. In the 
ethics of Jesus the second of the two principles given above is 
accepted fully and applied consistently; his principle of life is 
expressed in the aphorism, ‘“‘ Whosoever shall lose his life for my 
sake and the gospel’s shall save it;” his law of life is expressed 
in: “A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another as I have loved you.” 

The interpretation of this law is made perfectly plain by the 
life of Jesus. No one has ever thought of him as engaged in an 
athletic, if not remorseless, struggle for self, indifferent to the 
destruction of the unfit who were in his way; no one has ever 
thought of him as one who occupied a middle ground between 
self and others, endeavoring to keep a just balance and to love 
others as he loved himself. He has been accused of being an 
idealist, a visionary, an enthusiast, even a fanatic; but I do not 
think his bitterest critic has ever accused him of being a self- 
seeker. He showed himself singularly indifferent to wealth ; to 
luxuries, if not to comfort ; to fame, though not to friendship. He 
was no pleasure-lover; the few pleasures he took were of the 
simplest description and were preparations for his work. He 
was not ambitious, and as he never held an office or exercised 
any power, political or ecclesiastical, so he apparently cared for 
none. Nor did he give himself to the attainment of what men 
call the higher life. He did not go apart from the world to 
study and to improve his mind, and his reported addresses show 
small sign of what in his day answered to scholarship in ours. 
Nor did he go apart to dwell in solitude, as did the oriental 
sages before his time and the medizval saints after his time, 
that he might become absorbed in God and develop in and for 
himself the joys and satisfactions of a pietistic experience. His 
solitudes, and they were frequent, were apparently all prepara- 
tions for service. In one significant sentence he gives explicitly 
this interpretation to his piety: ‘‘ For their sakes I sanctify myself, 
that they themselves also may be sanctified in truth.’”’ Thus 
even his seeking of the higher life was not for himself; it was for 
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others. That the service of others, not the service of self, and 
not the intermingling of the service of self with the service of 
others, was the motive of his life, he distinctly told his fol- 
lowers: ‘The Son of man,” he says, ‘came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister and to give his life a ransom for 
many.” 

If his life thus clearly interprets the new commandment that 
he gave to his followers, it equally interprets the principle of 
life which he enunciated in the saying: ‘Whosoever shall lose 
his life for my sake and the gospel’s, the same shall save it.” 
What is this but saying that self-sacrifice is the method of 
self-development ? That his followers have universally recog- 
nized in theory that self-sacrifice and struggle for others is 
the ethical principle which Jesus enunciates is evident from 
two facts: they have universally made it their message that their 
Master is the Savior of sinners, and they have universally made 
the cross the symbol of Christianity. The first fact illustrates 
their understanding of the ethics of Jesus, that the struggle 
of life is a struggle for others, and the object of that strug- 
gle is to make the unfit worthy and able to survive, so that 
the less fit the soul is, the more the strong should endeavor 
to save him from his own undoing. The second fact illustrates 
their understanding of the ethics of Jesus, that self-sacrifice, even 
to the extreme limit, is to be welcomed in this life of struggle 
for others. The question which the editor of the BiBLIcaL 
Wor Lp has asked me to consider in this paper, ‘‘ Are the ethics of 
Jesus practicable ?”’ is tantamount to the question : Does the law, 
struggle for others, carried to the point of self-forgetfulness and 
self-sacrifice, that the unfit may be made fit to survive, promise 
the development of a noble race and the ultimate organization 
of a harmonious social order ? 

The two contrasted principles—the self-seeking and the 
altruistic—have had historical illustration on a large scale, 
though both have been materially modified by the instincts of 
humanity, so that the contrast is not so clear as the philosopher 
might wish. In political and commercial relations the law of 
struggle for existence has had, not indeed free play, for the 
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selfish instincts of humanity have been restrained by humane 
sentiments and by regard for the opinion of mankind, but suffi- 
cient opportunity to indicate what its results would be if unhin- 
dered by religion, conscience, or approbativeness. That that law 
has produced jealousies, strifes, despotisms, wars, famines, pesti- 
lences—in a word, social misery, widespread and awful—might 
not be accounted a conclusive argument against it by the 
radical apostle of such individualism, for he might say, The 
sooner wars and pestilences and famine do their destructive 
work and rid the world of its weak ones, the better; but this 
law has done nothing to produce that fine type of character, 
that “beyond-man,” which it is assumed will be the ultimate 
product of “struggle for existence and survival of the fittest.” 
The self-seeker never succeeds in producing a self which, from 
any point of view, is worth surviving. The self-seeking politi- 
cian who cares nothing for the people whom he governs; the 
self-seeking merchant who cares nothing for the customers he 
supplies; the self-seeking scholar who cares only to accumulate 
knowledge, but not at all to communicate it; even the self-seek- 
ing pietist, whose only aim is to secure the salvation of his own 
little soul, and peace and spiritual pleasure in his own narrow 
life, are none of them types of character that ever have been or 
ever can be admired. On the contrary, the law of struggle for 
others, service of others, self-sacrifice for others, has been meas- 
urably the law of the family in its best estate. In the ideal family 
is not seen a struggle for existence, leaving the weak to expire ; 
‘on the contrary, the child, born in self-sacrifice, is nurtured by 
self-sacrifice, saved from the perils of its weakness, ignorance, 
and wilfulness by the self-sacrificing services of its stronger, wiser 
parents, who develop their own character in developing that of 
the child. If one weary of the perpetual strifes of the forum, the 
market-place, and the battlefield seeks for some spot where social 
harmony is approached, even though it be not fully realized, he 
will look for it in that household in which the law of self-sacrifice 
and service of others, of the wife by the husband and of the 
children by the parents, is most perfectly illustrated. Nowhere 
on earth are the ethical principles of Jesus Christ so nearly 
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exemplified as in the ideal home; and nowhere is harmonious 
and joyous social order so nearly realized. 

If from this broad and not wholly satisfactory contrast 
between the ethics of self-service and the ethics of self-sacrifice 
we turn to the application of Christ’s principle in particular 
laws of life which he has formulated, we shall find its practica- 
bility even more forcefully illustrated. I have space in this 
article for a consideration of only two of such specific applica- 
tions of the general principle. 

Jesus has applied this principle to industrial and political life 
in the law, ‘‘Whosoever will be chief among you, let him be 
your servant,” a law which stands in direct contrast with, ‘Get 
all you can and keep all you get.” This law of Jesus has now 
come to be recognized as ethically fundamental in some profes- 
sions where it was not formerly so recognized. The ecclesiastic 
who tends his flock, not that he may feed, but that he may shear 
them, suffers under universal reprobation, and, if he falls under 
the suspicion of so doing, soon loses his flock, at least in demo- 
cratic America. The physician who measures his service by the 
fee he receives for it is recognized as a quack who violates the 
fundamental ethics of his profession. The same principle is 
recognized both by the profession and the public as the principle 
which governs in teaching, and it is growing into recognition in 
the law. The notion that the end of life is self-service is theo 
retically recognized only in trade and commerce; and even 
there the Christian principle is practically acted upon by many 
who have never formulated it in their thoughts. The successful © 
millionaire is the servant of the public, because the only way in 
which to accumulate money is by serving, or at least seeming to 
serve, the many. A Gould or a Vanderbilt or a Morgan 
acquires his fortune by building or operating a railroad which 
serves innumerable travelers and shippers, and in general the 
better service he renders, the more stable and enduring his for- 
tune. Mr. Rockefeller by his executive ability makes illuminat- 
ing oil cheaper than bottled water, for oil sells at 20 cents a 
gallon and Poland water at 40 cents. It is not necessary nor 
even legitimate for me here to consider either the motives of the 
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multimillionaire or the methods by which he has generally 
acquired his millions. It is probable that in most cases his 
motives have been mixed, and it is certain that in many cases 
his methods have not been reconcilable with Christian principles. 
But, even were it true, as I do not believe it is, that the multi- 
millionaire is never actuated by the ambition to bé the servant 
of all; were the accusation that he is a mere money-maker 
always a just accusation, not, as I think it is, generally unjust, 
the demonstration of the practicability of the ethics of Jesus 
would be all the more conclusive; since it would then appear 
that this law of industry has to be adopted for prudential motives 
even by those who would not adopt it for any other. Certain it 
is that in our time nearly all capital is what is called active 
capital; that is, it is not hoarded, but is busy serving others; 
and, in general, the greater the service, the greater the return 
to him who employs the capital. 

It is sometimes said that in our commercial age no one 
pretends to believe in the practicability of the counsel: ‘ Lay 
not up for yourselves treasures upon earth where moth and rust 
doth corrupt and where thieves break through and steal.” On 
the contrary, it seems to me that practically everybody believes 
and acts upon that counsel. When Jesus uttered these words, 
there was little or no conception of the usability of wealth; it 
was either expended for sensual pleasure or hoarded ; and, if 
hoarded, generally in one of two ways—in rich garments and 
hangings which could be concealed from the tax-gatherer, or in 
jewels or coins which could be stored away in a pot, and, if 
necessary, buried in the ground. The moths corrupted the one, 
the thieves broke through and carried off the other. Jesus con- 
demned, not the acquisition of wealth, but its hoarding. The 
man who, when his barns were full, could think of nothing better 
to do than to build bigger barns to store additional harvests, 
Jesus called a fool, as any farmer would be called today who 
had not sense enough to send his harvests to the market where 
they would become of service to himself by becoming of service 
to others. On the contrary, the steward who so invested his 
lord’s five pounds that he made them earn five other pounds by 
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doing service to others who needed their use, Jesus commended 
as a good and faithful servant. Hoarding wealth is forbidden 
by the ethical principles of Jesus; so is using it in dissipating 
and enervating luxury; but employing it in the service of the 
public and increasing its value to the owner by making it of 
value to the public is not forbidden by him. On the contrary, 
it is a practical application of his fundamental principle that he 
who would be chief among you should be servant of all. 

The other application of his general teaching that regard 
for others, not enlightened self-interest, is the guiding principle 
of life is to be seen in his instructions regarding the treatment 
of wrongdoers by those who are threatened by or suffer from 
the wrong. 

It is sometimes said that the ethics of Jesus forbid all use 
of force for moral ends; but, on the one hand, there is nothing 
in either his instructions or his life which justifies such a conclu- 
sion, and, on the other, his conclusion is much more compre- 
hensive. He tells his disciples that when they are smitten they 
are not to return the blow; when they are reviled they are not 
to revile; that they are to return blessing for cursing. But he 
neither says nor implies that they may not, by voice if they can, 
by force if necessary, protect a neighbor from unjust assault on 
person or on reputation. Jesus does not forbid a parent to pro- 
tect his children, or a husband his wife, or a friend his friend. 
He does not condemn all use of force; but he does discourage 
all self-defense, peaceable or otherwise. And the reason is 
very clear: no man is a good judge in his own cause; few men 
are competent to decide what are their own rights, or whether 
those are truly threatened by injustice. So far from discourag- 
ing all conflict, Jesus warned his disciples that they must expect 
it and be prepared for it; he warned them that he had come to 
set members of the same family against each other, and he 
admonished them that the time was coming when they must sell 
their garments in order to provide themselves with swords. 
This is doubtless metaphorical. But what does the metaphor 
indicate, if not that there are times when the use of force will be, 
not only permissible, but necessary ? 
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When the teaching of Jesus is doubtful, his example is its 
best interpretation, and in two notable instances in his life Jesus 
employed force in a very vigorous manner. Once was when he 
went into the temple, and, finding its outer courts given over to 
corrupt traffickers and the worshipers excluded, he drove them 
out with a vigor of indignation from before which they all fled 
abashed. If it be said that this was only moral force, the 
answer is, on the one hand, that moral force proved in this case 
quite as effectual as physical force, and, on the other, that it 
was accompanied by physical force in the overturning of the 
money-changers’ tables and in the use of the whip of small cords 
to drive out the cattle. The other instance was at the time of 


his arrest. He put himself between his disciples and the guard ; 
the latter fell backward before him to the ground; nor was it 
until his disciples, aroused from their stupor, had collected their 
wits and fled, that he surrendered himself to his persecutors. 
In this case, as in the other, he interposed authoritatively and 
forcefully for the protection of others. On the other hand, he 
not only did not use force to protect himself, he did not even 


by peaceable means attempt his own defense. When his disci- 
ples were rebuked for eating wheat in the fields on the sabbath 
day, he defended them; but I doubt whether there is an instance 
on record in which he defended himself against false or malicious 
accusations. On one occasion he reported such an accusation: 
“The Son of man,” he said, ‘came eating and drinking, and 
they say, Behold a gluttonous man and a wine bibber;” but he 
disdained to reply to the charge, and he left it to be refuted by 
others, if refuted at all. This is the principle of Jesus: not non- 
resistance to evil; but, Let every man protect his neighbor from 
evil rather than himself; thus will protection for all be secured. 

Is this principle practicable in execution? It may some- 
times be difficult, or even impossible to draw the line between 
self-protection and protection of others; the man must some- 
times protect himself in order to protect his wife and children. 
But the difference between an altruistic and a self-centered 
motive in resisting injustice is clear enough in theory, although 
the two are always liable to be mixed in practice. This much 
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is quite clear, that society has already largely adopted the law 
laid down by Jesus on this subject. The next of kin is no 
longer the avenger of blood; the personal combat is no longer 
the means of personal vindication ; the duel is outlawed ; courts 
of justice are organized to serve as impartial defenders of the 
individual against the wrongdoer; police are appointed to fur- 
nish their immediate protection. When this principle is disre- 
garded, the results are rarely such as to commend its violation. 
A few belated men, bringing into civilized times the relics of a 
savage age, keep a loaded pistol in the house to protect them- 
selves against burglars; but a score of times the unfortunate 
self-defender shoots himself, his wife, or his friend, or one of his 
children gets hold of the pistol and shoots himself or his brother, 
as against the one rare occasion when the pistol serves its 
intended purpose as a protection against violence. So the min- 
ister who, attacked for heresy, attempts his own defense, either 
by letters to the press or by sermons in the pulpit, usually suc- 
* ceeds only in stirring up strife in his church and deepening the 
suspicion of his orthodoxy; while he who goes on with his work 
and leaves his critics wholly unanswered almost invariably finds 
friends coming to his rescue, who defend him far more effec- 
tively than he could possibly defend himself. 

I have already reached the limits within which such an article 
as this must necessarily be confined. But I believe that the 
student who will examine the life and teachings of Jesus to see 
what are the laws of life which he deduces from his funda- 
mental ethical principle, self-sacrifice in the service of others, 
and will consider the relative effect of their application and that 
of the reverse laws of conduct to the various situations of life, 
will be forced to the conclusion, not only that the ethical prin- 
ciples inculcated by Jesus are practicable, but that no other 
ethical principles are so, and that the failures sometimes attrib- 
uted to Christianity are really due to the fact that Christianity 
as inculcated by Jesus Christ has never yet been fully tried. 


AMOS THE MAN AND THE BOOK IN THE LIGHT OF 
RECENT CRITICISM. 


By W. G. JORDAN, 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. 


THE nineteenth century was essentially a period of criticism, 
and nowhere was the influence of the critical spirit more keenly 
felt than in the sphere of biblical study. Many intelligent 
Christian men were haunted by a suspicion that the “higher criti- 
cism”’ was inconsistent with real reverence and an enemy to 
living faith. Like all other forms of scientific activity, the 
“higher criticism,” or the critical and literary study of the 
Sacred Scriptures, can be understood only by those who approach 
it sympathetically and seek an intelligent view of its methods 
and aims. Our present task, however, is not to attempt an 
explanation and defense of these methods, or to consider what 
has been called the question of “gain and loss” in relation to 
the Scriptures as a whole, but to confine our attention to one small, 
important document. . 

The modern student in dealing with an ancient document 
considers first its nature as a piece of literature, and asks: Does 
it possess organic unity, or can it be divided into original and 
secondary elements? In any endeavor to answer this question, 
each case must be settled on its own merits. We cannot by the 
application of general principles save ourselves the trouble of 
patient, minute investigation. Still one may be allowed to bring 
forward certain considerations which show that the question is 
not unfair or absurd. The book of Amos takes origin from the 
preaching of a man who lived and worked in the middle of the 
eighth century B. C.; that is, six changeful centuries come in 
between the beginning of the book and the time when it was 
reckoned in the strict sense sacred and canonical. During those 
years the few fragments which represent this man’s ministry 
passed through the hands of many pious men—men who did 
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not regard it as part of an infallible, sacred book ; men who did 
not possess our modern idea of literary property; men whose 
interest in the religious literature of their nation was rather that of 
the practical worker than that of the slavish scribe or the scientific 
student. Under such circumstances it would have been a miracle 
of the most mechanical kind if the book had come to us in the 
precise form that left the hand of the first writer. The original 
message was addressed directly to the needs of the hour in which 
it had its birth, but it was felt by those who treasured it for 
future use that it was honored rather than harmed by the addi- 
tions which adapted it to changed conditions and new needs. 

The message of the book was addressed in the first place to 
northern Israel; but before a half-century had passed away that 
kingdom met the fate which Amos prophesied, and it is through 
the godly men among the people of Judah that the docu- 
ment comes to us. That fact may also account for some of the 
additions which specialists claim to have discovered in this 
book. This much, however, is certain, that the book was pre- 
served for us by ‘the godly kernel” in the kingdom of Judah, 
and that it shared for a long time in the activity of a living com- 
munity before it became a fixed part of a sacred canon. 

Again, that important event, one of the most important in 
Jewish history, the captivity in Babylon, marks a real turning- 
point in the life of the nation, and brings with it a consequent 
change in the prophetic tone. Before the exile the nation had 
a natural life that was rich and riotous, and a political life of 
considerable range and power. The prophets were compelled 
to speak in a bold, almost fierce, style, and their message was 
largely one of judgment and doom. After the exile the nation 
was broken and its political power destroyed; the ruin that the 
earlier prophets predicted had come to pass; the national weak- 
ness and insignificance drove men to despair. Then the pro- 
phetic voice spoke in this consoling tone: ‘Comfort ye, comfort 
ye, my people, saith your God.” It is not, then, a very startling 
or surprising thing, when once we realize the circumstances, if, 
when the older oracles were collected and adapted to this period, 
other writings of more hopeful tone were scattered among the 
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dark prophecies which had secured such a terrible fulfilment. 
We cannot create any rigid canons of criticism out of these his- 
torical facts, but we do well to note that true criticism is not 
doctrinaire, but has, as one of its essential conditions, a sym- 
pathetic insight into the real life of those ancient times. 

In the fierce light that has beaten upon the ancient Hebrew 
documents, it was not to be supposed that this small book would 
escape; for, small as it is in size, it is of great significance for the 
light that it throws on the development of the higher prophetic 
teaching. It contains 144 verses, and out of these twenty-eight 
are regarded as secondary by the most thoroughgoing critics ; 
that means, say, one-fifth of the whole. These consist of eight 
short passages scattered irregularly throughout the book. It 
is not proposed to remove these sections from the book or 
to deny that they have a meaning and value of their own. 
The comparison of analytic students to the young king who 
cut the prophetic roll to pieces and cast it into the fire is 
impertinent as well as misleading. What we mean just now is 
simply that if, we wish to discover the real Amos and his actual 
teaching, it will be more satisfactory to confine ourselves to the 
four-fifths of the book which are accepted by all serious students. 
These results, if accepted in the most extreme form propounded 
by any specialist, modify the traditional view of the man and the 
book mainly by placing a stronger emphasis upon the things that 
were already emphatic. The bold, outstanding features of the 
man’s teaching are made to stand out with even greater rugged- 
ness and sharper force. 

Some have questioned the belief that Amos was a native of 
Judah, who went northward on a special mission; they think 
that he was an Israelite who fled to the southern kingdom after 
he met with persecution in his own land. It is not probable that 
this view will prevail ; but the fact that it is set forth by careful 
scholars emphasizes a point that was already apparent, namely, 
that, while ‘Amos is a man with a wide outlook, his preaching is in 
the main directed against the sins of northern Israel —sins which 
were undermining the life of an apparently powerful kingdom. 

The second point that receives increased emphasis is the fact 
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that this preacher’s denunciations are directed, not against the 
worship of foreign gods, but rather against an impure worship 
of Jehovah. It was evident before that the chief stress was 
there, but advanced criticism makes it clear-cut and absolute. 
Amos denounces the popular worship of his time so strongly 
that he seems to have little sympathy with public religious serv- 
ices. To thoughtless men he seemed to assail religion, but 
what he really attacked was religiosity, shallow religious senti- 
ment manifesting itself in rich ceremonial, but with no power to 
purify the spirit and control the conduct. His divergence from 
the popular view is precisely at this point; the people thought 
that such worship was acceptable to Jehovah and laid him under 
an obligation to protect them. Amos worked from the thought 
of the righteousness of God and declared that He must punish 
the wicked nation the more severely because of its special rela- 
tion to Him. Jehovah had called the nation out of Egypt, 
given to it Nazarites, and sent prophets, and this miserable, 
sensuous, immoral worship was the disappointing result of all 
his kindly ministry. 

In the third place, the advanced view maintains that it was 
not Amos who placed over against Israel’s gloomy prospect 
the sweet idyllic picture of a Davidic restoration. A well-known 
French scholar, with his usual flavor of the boulevard, described 
Amos as “the first intransigeant journalist,” and one of the most 
distinguished English critics, in his latest statement on the sub- 
ject, speaks of him as a “ pessimist.”” This modern phraseology 
applied to the ancient prophet is apt to mislead us if we take it 
too seriously. This fierce, thoroughgoing champion of a nobler 
morality attacked the religious society of his day in the strength 
of faith, not in the spirit of skepticism. Such mighty faith ina 
righteous God and in the moral order of the world has in it the 
promise of progress and the hope of better things. If the man’s 
limitations are strict and his nearest approach to a gospel the cry, 
“Seek Jehovah, the true righteous Jehovah, and ye shall live,” 
we are not forced to conclude that there is no hope for humanity 
and that God has utterly failed. Amos was preéminently a 
preacher. A perfectly rounded system of theology, even such 
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theology as the times have attained, is not a necessary equip- 
ment of the powerful preacher; he must reiterate with painful 
reiteration the one great lesson that his age needs and that it 
is so slow to learn. 

If we accept this view, we find a plainness and directness 
about this man Amos. What he sees he sees clearly and 
expresses sharply. He is not subtle as a thinker; he is not 
emotional, in the softer sense of that word, though in his own 
way he is passionate ; he is one of those who listened to the voice 
of God, and yet you would not class him as a mystic. Some 
find in him a certain hardness and narrowness. We may express 
this more kindly by saying that he had a limited work to do; 
he saw it distinctly, and confined himself to his proper task. 
If he had not a keen appreciation of the esthetic side of reli- 
gious life, we may find a partial explanation in the fact that the 
elaborate ceremonialism of his day was hopelessly entangled in 
impure associations. 

Amos tells us that he speaks because of an inward need, an 
overpowering spiritual impulse. God makes some men to see 
deeper and farther than the common crowd, and he claims to be 
one of these. God does not send judgments without a cause, 
and there are faithful servants of righteousness who see the 
divine purpose and understand its meaning; the judging spirit 
of God presses through into the life of man, and God speaks 
through living men. This is a cardinal point in the simple 
creed of Amos. In so far as that needs proof it proves itself. 
Amos commends himself “to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God.” The proof is not simply in the man’s insight 
and foresight. It may be that a pure, strong man could easily 
see that such worship was mere trifling, that this boastful pros- 
perity was hollow and doomed to perish in a world where right- 
eousness moves on to final victory; but the man’s real power is 
felt in the positive message which he opposes to the coarse, self- 
satisfied life of the time. 

This message gathers up the noblest teaching of the past 
and, by fixing men’s thoughts on that which is essential, prepares 
for the future. It grows out of a clear faith in a righteous God, 
who rules in the heavens and on earth, who manifests himself in 
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the natural world, and controls the destinies of nations. A 
power or tendency, not ourselves, making for righteousness 
expresses very imperfectly this man’s thought of God. But in 
his view God certainly is a tremendous power who will make 
righteousness to triumph, even if such triumph means the scat- 
tering of his own privileged people. From this great thought, 
not speculatively investigated, but practically applied, springs 
the whole of what is called the theology of Amos. Some able 
expositors tell us that in the teaching of this prophet the moral 
factor overbalances all else, so that his concern is rather with 
morality than religion. This is a distinction that the prophet 
himself would hardly have recognized; what we call morality 
was to him the practical side of religion. Though there was 
much show of religious worship, he branded the life of the 
nation as irreligious, because there was so much coarse indul- 
gence, unbridled greed, and boastful violence. Religion to him 
is the fear of God which cleanses the heart and controls the con- 
duct, making men just because he is righteous, and kind because 
he has pity for the poor. Religion is so often in danger of being 
buried in superstition or frozen into cold conventionalities that 
we do well to recognize the essential nature of this simple, 
apparently commonplace truth—a truth which lies at the very 
heart of this man’s clear, strong teaching. 

The teaching of Amos is a healthy protestantism, not using 
the word in any narrow sectarian sense. It is the protest of a 
strong, simple faith against the religion which dishonors God and 
degrades man. The history of human thought, including the 
many conflicts in the realm of religion, seems to teach very 
clearly this great lesson. Skepticism or agnosticism can never 
contend successfully against superstition. Subtle argument of 
a negative character and flippant mockery spend themselves in 
vain against that which, even in crude, coarse forms, has its roots 
deep down in the human heart. The protest which is to make 
religion more rational and more moral must spring from a living 
faith in a righteous God. 

This teaching has in it the promise of a more universal reli- 
gion. It is through his morality, or on the practical side, that 
he transcends the narrow, national limits. He sees that morality 
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is not tribal or sectarian. When we read the first chapters of 
his book, we note how clearly he recognizes the truth that all 
nations must be measured by the same standard, and that truth- 
seeking men everywhere may be fairly expected to distinguish 
between that which is honorable and that which is shameful. 
This leveling-up seemed to shallow men to be unpatriotic, but it 
was really a higher patriotism, while it suggested a true univer- 
salism and a larger humanitarianism. He did not deny God’s 
special kindness to Israel; but for him that, instead of being 
a ground for false security, led to a deeper searching of heart, 
and the application of a severer standard: What manner of men 
ought we to be who are elected by a righteous God? 

There is further the promise of the individual spiritual expe- 
rience, which is found in -growing form in Jeremiah, and which 
comes to such rich fulfilment in Paul, the apostle of the gentiles. 
True, the message of Amos was to the community; his fiercest 
denunciations are flung against the blind leaders of a society 
that was on the verge of ruin. His was a social gospel seeking 
to break down caste and to build up a real brotherhood. His 
attack was against anti-social vices, which destroy true fellow- 
ship and dissolve the common bond. But the way in which 
he states his own experience, and his plea, in the name of God 
and goodness, for a more human and humane feeling, prepares 
the way for that value of the individual man without which the 
highest social life is not possible. In our own day of keen com- 
petition and great social inequalities we may well listen to the 
clear, strong voice which comes to us across the centuries, 
reminding us that the poor and ignorant are ‘“‘our own flesh and 
blood.” 

This brief review is necessarily imperfect, but it shows that, 
in the light of the most advanced criticism, if the prophet is 
no longer a vulgar prodigy, he is still wonderful. We may thank 
God that there was such a man as Amos in that rude, restless 
time. He calls forth our reverence by his clear vision, his fear- 
less honesty, his unflinching courage. Not with superstitious 
awe, but in brotherly love, we claim for him a high place among 
the noblest servants of the eternal God, who never leaves him- 
self without a witness. 
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THE CORONATION OF JOASH. 


By PROFESSOR E. L. CuRTIS, 
Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 


A. B. 
2 KINGS II: 4-12." 2 CHRON. 23: I-II. 
4 And in the seventh year Jehoi- 1 And in the seventh year Jehoi- 


ada sent and fetched the captains 
over hundreds, of the Carites and 
of the guard, and brought them to 
him into the house of the Lord; 
and he made a covenant with 
them, and took an oath of them in 
the house of the Lord, and showed 
them the king’s son. And he 
commanded them, saying, This is 
the thing that ye shall do: a third 
part of you, that come in on the 
sabbath, shall be keepers of the 
watch of the king’s house; and a 
third part shall be at the gate Sur ; 
and a third part at the gate behind 
the guard: so shall ye keep the 
watch of the house, and be a bar- 
rier. And the two companies of 
you, even all that go forth on the 
sabbath, shall keep the watch of 
the house of the Lord about the 
king. And ye shall compass the 
king round about, every man with 
his weapons in his hand; and he 
that cometh within the ranks, let 
him be slain: and be ye with the 
king when he goeth out, and when 
he cometh in. And the captains 
over hundreds did according to 
all that Jehoiada the priest com- 
manded: and they took every 
man his men, those that were to 
come in on the sabbath, with those 
that were to go out on the sab- 
bath, and came to Jehoiada the 
priest. And the priest delivered 
to the captains over hundreds the 
spears and shields that had been 
King David’s, which were in the 


ada strengthened himself, and took 
the captains of hundreds, Azariah 
the son of Jeroham, and Ishmael 
the son of Jehohanan, and Azariah 
the son of Obed, and Maaseiah the 
son of Adaiah, and Elishaphat the 
son of Zichri, into covenant with 
him. And they went about in 
Judah, and gathered the Levites 
out of all the cities of Judah, and 
the heads of fathers’ houses of 
Israel, and they came to Jerusa- 
fem. And all the congregation 
made a covenant with the king 
in the house of God. And he said 
unto them, Behold, the king’s son 
shall reign, as the Lord hath 
spoken concerning the sons of Da- 
vid. This is the thing that ye 
shall do: a third part of you, that 
come in on the sabbath, of the 
priests and of the Levites, shall be 
porters of the doors; and a third 
part shall be at the king’s house; 
and a third part at the gate of the 
Joundation: and all the people 
shall be in the courts of the house 
of the Lord. But let none come 
into the house of the Lord, save the 
priests, and they that minister of 
the Levites,; they shall come in, 
Sor they are holy: but all the people 
shall keep the watch of the Lord. 
And the Zevites shall compass the 
king round about, every man 
with his weapons in his hand; 
and whosoever cometh info the 
house, \et him be slain: and be ye 
with the king when he cometh in, 


* The deuterographs are here presented in the text of the Revised Version. 
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11 house of the Lord. And the 


guard stood, every man with his 
weapons in his hand, from the 
right side of the house to the left 
side of the house, along by the 
altar and the house, by the king 
round about. Then he brought 
out the king’s son, and put the 
crown upon him, and gave him 
the testimony ; and they made him 
king, and anointed him; and they 
clapped their hands, and said, God 
save the king. 


8 and when he goeth out. So the 


Levites and all Judah did accord- 
ing to all that Jehoiada the priest 
commanded : and they took every 
man his men, those that were to 
come in on the sabbath, with those 
that were to go out on the sab- 
bath; for Jehoiada the priest dizs- 
missed not the courses. And 
Jehoiada the priest delivered to 
the captains of hundreds the 
spears, and duck/ers, and shields 
that had been King David’s, which 


were in the house of God. And 
he set all the people, every man 
with his weapon in his hand, from 
the right side of the house to the 
left side of the house, along by the 
altar and the house, by the king 
round about. Then ¢hey brought 
out the king’s son, and put the 
crown upon him, and gave him 
the testimony, and made him 
king: and Jehoiada and. his sons 
anointed him ; and they said, God 
save the king. 


NOTES ON A, 


Vs. 4. Carites, or Carians, occurs only here and in 2 Sam. 20: 28, where 
the Qer? has “‘ Cherethites ;” these latter are mentioned with the “ Pelethites,” 
2 Sam. 8:18; 15:18; 20:7; 1 Kings 1:38, 44. This possibly should be the 
reading in our passage. But, whichever reading is adopted, the reference to 
foreign troops seems beyond question. Runners is a term elsewhere applied 
to members of the royal bodygard, 1 Sam. 22:17; 2 Kings 10:25. 

Vss. 5-7. This narrative is not perfectly clear or easily understood. Vs. 
6 is quite unintelligible, and is regarded by manyasagloss. The most probable 
explanation of the verses as a whole is that on weekdays one-third of the 
guard was at the temple and two-thirds at the palace, but on sabbaths the 
reverse. Jehoiada now arranges that the three companies should be at the 
temple, and that Athaliah should have no troops at her disposal at the palace. 

Vs. 10. Both Kittel and Benzinger, recent commentators, regard this 
verse asa gloss, The former suggests that it may have come into the narrative 
of Kings from Chronicles, since in the latter such a provision of arms for the 
Levites is natural. The foreign troops, however, would not need them. 

Vs. 12. ny testimony is undoubtedly a corruption from PYYIWY orace- 


Jets (insignia of royalty, as is shown from their mention in 2 Sam. 1:10). 
The word in the original is governed by the same verb as crown (RVM). A 
testimony or book would not be placed on one. 
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NOTES ON B. 

Vs. 1. The fact that personal names are given is sometimes regarded as 
an evidence of a writer’s fuller information. The truth is, however, that 
where history was a blank later Jewish writers were fond of constructing it in 
detail with such elements as personal names. 

Vs. 2. Heads of the fathers is a technical expression used by the chron- 
icler. 2 Chron. 19:8; Ezra 1:5; 3:12; 8:29; Neh. 8:13. 

Vs. 5. sow the foundation, a corruption of "30 Sur in the parallel 
passage in A. Since no gate Sur is known, this is probable a corruption for 
sus, “horse."” The horse gate is mentioned as the place of the death of 
Athaliah. 

Vs. 11. The anointing is here restricted to the priests. Out of the single 
set of actors mentioned in A the author of B has made a doubleset: Levites, 
who are thought of as serving in the temple in regular courses (vs. 8), and 
laymen (all Judah, vs. 8); and thus the coronation is accomplished with the 
help of a great concourse of people. The chief function of the Levites seems 
to have been the preservation of the sanctity of the temple. In B whosoever 
enters the temple is to be slain (vs. 7), while in A whoever endeavors to break 
through the ranks of the soldiers is to be slain (vs. 8). This latter order is a 
natural precaution against any attempt of the adherents of the bloody 
Athaliah to cut off the young prince. The narrative of B is necessarily 
somewhat confused from the retention of so much of A and the endeavor to 
adjust the old material to the new conception of history. 

In comparing these deuterographs as a whole, we notice first that B 
is dependent upon A. They are not two independent accounts of the 
same event, but the writer of B had A before him. This is clearly 
seen from the verbal agreements. The identity of language is too fre- 
quent to be explained in any other way, and this is only one of very 
many instances where the author of Chronicles made direct use of 1 
and 2 Kings. B is aclear copy of A, with alterations and additions 
indicated by the italics in the above text. It will be noticed that 
in some instances the construction of words retained has been changed. 

We notice, secondly, that through these alterations and additions 
the impression conveyed by B of the formation of the conspiracy and 
of the agents through whom Joash was enthroned is quite different 
from that given by A. Both agree in the fact that Jehoiada conspired 
at first with the centurions. According to A these centurions were 
officers of the Carites and runners (RVM), the royal foreign bodyguard, 
elsewhere called Cherethites and Pelethites (see notes), who took such 
a prominent part in the enthronement of Solomon. These captains are 
brought into the temple, and there with an oath, the youthful prince 
being shown to them, the compact is made. 
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In B the Carites and runners or foreign troops disappear, and the 
centurions are clearly Levitical chiefs, whose names are given. They 
also act as intermediaries for a much larger conspiracy. Through 
them the Levites and the principal men of Israel are gathered out of 
all the cities of Judah, and all this congregation enters into a covenant, 
and unto this multitude it is declared that the king’s son shall reign. 

According to A the youthful prince is crowned and hailed first as 
king in the midst of the foreign troops who have been arranged for his 
protection and stand guard within and without the temple. Accord- 
ing to B the companies which have been arranged and stand guard are 
Levites and companies of the people, and only priests and Levites are 
admitted within the temple, and special care is taken that no others 
enter the sanctuary. 

A probably gives an accurate account of the event. The corona- 
tion of the young prince is a bold coup d@’état undertaken by the priest 
Jehoiada with the assistance of the foreign bodyguard. Solomon was 
made king in a somewhat similar manner, 1 Kings 1: 38-40. A con- 
spiracy such as is described in B, formed with leaders throughout all 
Judah and accompanied by their assembling in Jerusalem, could hardly 
have escaped the notice of Athaliah or have met with no counter- 
movement on her part, but, according to both narratives, she was 
taken by complete surprise. 

The motive of the reconstructed narrative of B is clear. In view 
of the stringency with which the later Jews guarded the temple from 
profanation by foreigners, the author of Chronicles could not realize 
that the high-priest could have called upon the royal foreign body- 
guard for service in the temple, or in his ignorance he may have fancied 
that these Carites and runners were Levites. Hence he substituted 
Levites for them and made the whole movement an ecclesiastical one. 
But we have the express testimony of Ezekiel (44 : 6 f.) that in early times 
foreigners were admitted into the sanctuary. The prophet brings as a 
complaint of Jehovah against Israel that they ‘‘ brought in aliens uncir- 
cumcised in heart and uncircumcised in flesh to be in the sanctuary to 
profane it.” The early kings seem then to have guarded the temple 
with their foreign troops, and the reconstructed narrative B is but one 
of many instances in 1 and 2 Chronicles where history is idealized. 


OCCUPATIONS ANDINDUSTRIES IN BIBLE LANDS. III. 


By E. W. G. MASTERMAN, D.P.H. (CANTAB.), F.R.C.S., F.R.G.S., 
Jerusalem, Syria. 


THE earliest forms of dwelling in Palestine appear to have 
been caves, in some cases of natural formation, but more usually 
largely artificial. The softer layers of the limestone rock, which 
is plentiful all over the country, largely lend themselves to such 
work. In the cliffs near Beit Jebrin, Jericho, Safed, and other 
places there are remains of the most complicated and elaborate 
dwellings. Today, with the exception of certain cave-monas- 
teries in the Wady Kelt near Jericho, few are inhabited. Houses 
built against cliffs not unfrequently have a cave as a back 
chamber. Such was the traditional birthplace of our Lord. 

The most ancient of used dwellings are the tents of the 
bedouin, which probably appear today much as they did when 
they were the homes of the patriarchs and of early Israel.‘. The 
bedouin tent is made of goat’s hair woven in long strips, and is 
a very different kind of construction from what our western ideas 
associate with the word “tent.” It looks a shapeless mass, pro- 
duced by an enormous black or dark-brown blanket thrown over 
a number of poles, the number of which varies with the wealth 
and position of the inhabitants. The sheikh may have from nine 
to two dozen poles to his single tent; the poorest, but two or 
three. The poles are usually grouped in three rows, and thus 
the larger tents may readily be divided into three parts—a right- 
hand side for the men, a left for the women, and a center for 
guests. 

The encampment consists of a number— from three or four 
up to many hundred—tents arrayed in a circle or a semicircle, 
or in long parallel rows. The tribe or subtribe moves gradually 
nearer and nearer to the water supplies as the verdure on the 


™Numb. 24:5. 
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uplands gradually dries away. The large tribes—the typical 
bedouin—emerge every spring from Arabia, and each division 
year by year with the greatest regularity migrates to the same 
camping-grounds. Those familiar with their habits know exactly 


Photograph by E.).G. 
A CLIFF MONASTERY IN THE WADY KELT 


in what district to find any given tribe each summer. The unex- 
pected blackening of the distant plains or valleys by the incursion 
of a tribe is always a sign, up to quite lately a much-dreaded one, 
of some unusual occurrence in their ordinary grounds: either the 
locusts have come, or the springs have dried, or may be some 
hostile tribe has beaten them off and destroyed their herbage. 
Several times, though not in recent years, the inhabitants of the 
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higher ground around have viewed with dismay the valley of 
Jezreel and plain of Esdraelon swarming with the black tents of 
the Beni-Sakkar or the ’Aneezeh. When they have passed over 


Photograph by E. J. G. 
BOATMEN AND BEDOUIN ON THE UPPER JORDAN 


the country it is as bare as if the locusts had been over it. 
Such incursions are similar to those of the Midianites of old. 
Smaller tribes winter in Palestine, their winter quarters being 
usually a protected valley near springs; and when the place has 
been deserted, it is known by the circles of stones, marking 
former positions of the tents, and the long heaps of bowlders 


2Judg. 6: 4, 5. 
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piled above the last resting-places of members of the tribe. The 
wealth of the dedouin is in their camels and horses, their sheep 
and goats; their occupations are with their flocks; their recrea- 
tions are fighting and pilfering. Thieves and robbers they are 
by instinct. The only redeeming virtues in their character are 
those of hospitality and, under certain conditions, absolute 
fidelity to their promises. The former I have already referred 
to: a guest who has eaten with them must be protected from 
all harm. This protection, of course, only applies to the par- 
ticular tribe with which the guest has lodged, but he will be 
escorted in peace to neighboring friendly tribes. With respect 
to fidelity to their pledges it may be said that their oath, when 
given under certain forms, cannot be broken; a tribe breaking its 
word under these conditions would run risk of extermination by 
other tribes. To the northeast of Damascus there is a large 
tribe of dedouin known as the Saleedby tribe. These people have 
for many centuries been unlike all other dedouin in that no 
member of the tribe is allowed to ride a horse. Tradition states 
that this is a perpetual punishment for some act of infidelity in 
the far past. Instead of horses they ride white asses, and have 
devoted so much care and attention to the breeding of these 
beasts that now the finest white asses in the East come from 
them. The neighboring tribes insist on their carrying out their 
old customs, but in return they all agree not to raid them, as 
they consider without horses the tribe is unable fairly to protect 
itself. A few years ago a dedouin tribe from the south of Moab 
did raid these people, but in doing so called forth the unanimous 
disapproval of the other tribes, which finally compelled them to 
return all their booty, 

The dedouin are the most conservative race under the sun; 
their habits and traditions have been unchanged for millenniums. 
Their religion, though nominally Moslem, is probably much as it 
was long years before Mahommed or Christ or Moses —a super- 
stitious paganism. The dedowy has touched all the civilizations 
of the East. Egyptians, Hittites, Assyrians, Babylonians, Syri- 
ans, Persians, Romans, Greeks, the great Arab and Turkish 

3 White asses seem to have been admired in antiquity as they are today (Judg. 5:10). 
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empires, have all passed him by, but have left him utterly unaf- 
fected. Today he stolidly views from the borders of his great 
home—the desert—the “iron horse” from Damascus carrying 
away the grain of the Hauran, as he has witnessed the hosts of 
Egypt, the great roads of Rome, and the great Graco-Romar 
civilization, each in turn, appear and dissolve on the same spot. 

At present the power of the dedouin is under a cloud. The 
Turks, very wisely from their point of view, have done all they 
could to make life difficult for them as nomads, and all they 
could to induce them to take to a stationary life. When a ‘son 
of the desert” takes to living in stone houses, as many have done 
in the Hauran, where ruined cities wait ready at hand for them, 
he is the object of scorn to his fellows and a fresh subject for 
oppressive taxation to the Turks. In the Huleh valley a kind 
of compromise has been effected; here dedouin have taken to a 
more or less fixed life in tents made, not of goat’s or camel’s 
hair, but of plaited reeds. They cannot leave, as instinct would 
impel them, because their cattle are buffaloes that wallow in the 
marshes, and their occupation is largely plaiting mats, etc., from 
the reeds around them. 

These seminomadic tribes naturally lead us up to the fixed 
population—the country folk and townsmen. The village of 
the fellah is little, if at all, superior in comfort to the camp of 
the dedowy. From earliest times the villages have been erected 
on high ground,‘ on the sloped hillside, or, in flat districts, on 
the highest available knolls. Most of the so-called ¢ed/s in the 
country are the sites of old towns or villages. They are found 
to consist of a foundation of rock or earth slightly above the 
general level of the plain, and above that the accumulated 
débris of a long series of buildings, each successive set being 
built on the ruins of the former. The choice of the site seems 
often to have been somewhat arbitrary, but when once adopted is 
seldom changed. Many villages today are undoubtedly on pre- 
cisely the same spots as in Bible times. The strange thing is that 
oftentimes villages are far away from the water supply, which, in 


4 Hence, perhaps, 1 Kings 20:23. The Syrian possessions were largely in the 
great plain of Damascus. 
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a land where every drop of water has to be carried by hand in 
earthen pots or in goat skins, seems inconvenient enough to 
suggest a change. Not a few villages I know of are over a mile 
from the regular supply of water; in the case of some of these 
there is evidence that in olden times there were aqueducts to 


Photograph by E. J. G. 
A HOUSE OUTSIDE JERUSALEM 


bring water from the source directly; but today, as for centuries 
past, all must be done by manual labor. 

The village dwelling is still, as a rule, a most primitive build- 
ing. Many houses consist of nothing but four walls built of 
rough unhewn stones, held together with layers of a cement 
which is little more than mud, and roofed with rough logs cov- 
ered in with brushwood and a thick layer of mud. The floor is 
of mud, stamped hard. Whole villages, in spite of the examples 
of near neighbors, refuse to adopt so simple an improvement as 
a chimney; and the inhabitants are content that from year to 
year all the suffocating fumes from their wood fires should pour 
out of their front door! 
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Another instance of the disregard for comfort and sweet 
fresh air is seen in that most prominent object in all villages, the 
village “dung hill,” 5 on which are piled, from generation to gen- 
eration, dust, dirt, and rubbish of all kinds. When a wind arises, 
from this heap are blown clouds of irritating ashes and dust. 
The “dung hill” is usually at the very entrance of the village, 
just where the poor beggars—the blind and maimed —collect 
for alms. Here, too, Job in his affliction probably sat.” 

A house a little above the meanest will have an unglazed 
window closed by a primitive wooden shutter; also a hole in 
the roof to act as a chimney, and two or three alcoves in the 
wall. 

One of these last is specially characteristic. It is a deep 
alcove on one side of the room, about six feet long and six or 
seven high, in which are stored, during the day, the mattresses ® 
and bed-covers, known as /ehafs, used for sleeping in at night. 
Another small alcove may be for a lamp. The floor may be 
roughly cemented and raised, except around the door, where a 
square is left, at the level of the outside, to receive the slippers. 
At one side of the room there often are a number of tall clay 
vats for holding the annual supply of grain for the family. Into 
each of these the grain is poured at the top, and let out as 
required through a small hole near the floor. 

A village house of a more ambitious kind will have a court- 
yard closed by a great front door large enough to admit the 
horses and cattle. Into the court all the rooms, both of men 
and animals, open. There may be, too, a /ewan, or covered part 
of the court, fitted with divans for the entertainment of visitors; 
but in such a house the courtyard will probably be more or less 
perfectly paved. There will also be an upper room approached 
by a staircase, either inside or outside the court ; such an upper 
room, known in Arabic as the manzal, may be a small, simple 
chamber for a guest,? or, as is often the case, one of the best 

5S Luke 14:35. The word zeda/e in Arabic, though meaning “dung,” means all 
kinds of dust and dirt and rubbish — all that is useless. (See Phil. 3:8.) 

6Ps. 113:7; Lam. 4:5. ® The “bed” of Matt. 9:2. 

7See Job 2:8; 42:6. 92 Kings 4:10. 
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rooms’ in the house. In any case it is usually the room most 
free for the use of strangers, and on a journey I have frequently 
had it put at my disposal. ‘In my father’s house are many 
mansions”** probably means many such guest-rooms; room, 
therefore, for all who shall come. 


Photograph by E. J. Gc. 
COURTYARD OF A HOUSE IN SHUNEM 


In districts where stone is scarce walls and houses are fre- 
quently built entirely of great blocks of dried mud which are 
molded between boards, or, as is the case in other districts, of 
small, sun-baked bricks built into a light framework of wood. 

In towns where larger rooms and houses are required the 
style of building varies greatly, according to the materials 
readiest at hand. The general arrangement of a court, with the 
chief rooms around it and the smaller and less important rooms 
up above, is common to all. In places like Damascus, where 
long tree trunks, usually of poplar, are plentiful, broad and lofty 


10 Mark 14:14, 15. John 14:2. 
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rooms are made. The lower story is generally of stone, the 
upper of wooden supports filled in with sun-dried brick. The 
court and /ewan are usually well paved, often with marble, and 
contain a fountain and trees. The roofs are, as in the villages, 
of mud. In Jerusalem, on the other hand, among all the older 
buildings, the houses are built almost entirely of stone, on 
account of the absence of wood. The walls are built of great 
strength, with massive corner buttresses to support the heavy 
stone domes which form the roof. The characteristic feature of 
Jerusalem within the walls is the numerous small domes over 
all the houses. The roof is on its upper surface frequently 
cemented —a proceeding all the more desirable as it is the col- 
lecting-ground for the water supply of the inhabitants beneath it. 

With the arrival of building materials from Europe —iron 
beams, wooden rafters, tiles, etc.—the style of the building in the 
larger towns is fast changing. The most prominent change is 
the covering-in of the central court to form a large hall into 
which the rooms all open. With these recent developments we 
are not, however, here much concerned; the more primitive 
types are to us more interesting. 

The ordinary village house is so loosely constructed that it is 
a common thing for a thief today, when unable to gain access by 
means of the door or windows, to pull out a few stones and their 
mud-like cement; or, if the house is of mud, simply to scrape away 
the mud until he makes a hole large enough to creep through. 
An English friend of mine living in a small town in Galilee had 
all her valuables stolen in this way when she was away for a few 
days. ‘Where thieves dig through and steal’”’™ is thus a vivid 
reality. 

As mentioned before, the upper surface of the roof is usually 
of mud. During the summer it becomes dry and cracked from 
the long drought, and the grass and flowers, which during the 
rains spring up in places, and often even cover the roof, are with- 
ered and blown away. After the earliest showers every house- 
holder must go up to his roof and roll the mud again and again 
with the little stone rollers kept on the roof from year to year for 

12 Matt. 6:20; 24:43; see also 2 Tim. 3:6. 3Ps, 129:6; Isa. 37:27. 
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‘that express purpose. If properly made—that is, of the right 

kind of clayey mud mixed with chopped straw, of proper thick- 
ness, and well rolled—a mud roof is not a bad protection from 
even the heaviest rains. The mud must, however, be renewed 
from time to time, as the clayey elements which make it an 
efficient covering are gradually removed by repeated soakings 
over several winters. 

The roof is the place for enjoying the fresh air, especially in 
the cool of the evening; the narrow streets of an eastern city 
make a flat roof almost a sanitary necessity. It is also the dry- 
ing ground for the washed grain and flax, for the clothes of 
the housewife, the washerwoman, and the dyer. It is frequently, 
though far from invariably, protected by a parapet ;*5 accidents 
not infrequently occur through neglect of this simple precaution. 
In towns and villages built on the sides of a hill the roofs of the 
houses below frequently form verandas, or even approaches, for 
the houses in the tier above. In cities where houses are closely 
compacted the roofs join together so that from one’s own roof 
one can frequently see into several neighboring courts. Today 
Moslem women not uncommonly wash themselves by bathing *® 
‘in the open tank in the center of their court, relying on the pri- 
vacy of their house. 

In case of disorder in the streets, a fire, or any such occur- 
rence, escape over the roofs’? would be the natural and safest 
way. I have myself scrambled over the roofs of several houses 
to witness the putting out of a fire in a neighboring house, the 
streets being blocked by soldiers and people. 

The breaking up of the roof by the bearers of the paralyzed 
man* in all probability does not mean the removal of part of the 
covering of any dwelling-room. If we may judge by today, a 
dwelling-room would have been an unsuitable place for the Mas- 
ter’s teaching, and to try to make a hole through such a roof 
as we see in most Galilean villages would end in deluging the 
people below with dried mud. Almost certainly our Lord would 
be teaching in the shaded courtyard of the house, which was, as 

4 Josh. 2:6. 16 2 Sam. 11: 2. 18 Mark 2: 4. 

15 Deut. 22:8. 17 Mark 13:15. 
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it often is today, protected in part by a light roof of tiles or 
boards. These could be easily removed and the man lowered 
into the court in the midst of the people. Ina house, arranged 
as today, the natural and suitable position for the Master would 
be the /ewan, the covering of which may well have been of a 
light description and readily removable. In the summer months 
the roof is a common sleeping-place. In many of the villages 
rough booths, made of branches of trees with their leaves, are 
constructed on the roofs of all the houses, and to these the 
inhabitants ascend from their hot, stifling rooms below, to pass 
the night. They are very similar to the booths which the Jews 
make today in their courtyards, in which to celebrate their Feast 
of Tabernacles. Booths of the same kind are ordinarily made 
during the fruit harvest in vineyards and melon and cucumber 
gardens.” Richer people, near cities for example, build little 
summer houses,” called by the Turks iosks, in a cool garden 
for that purpose; there are many such in the valleys around 
Damascus. 

The windows of a real eastern house open chiefly into the 
courtyard, but usually there are one or more windows over the 
door, by which persons in the street can be observed. Among 
the Jews of Damascus today these windows are very popu- 
lar. It is common, especially in Moslem houses, for this win- 
dow to be built out, so that a view can be obtained both up 
and down the street, but in order to hide the inhabitants from 
the passers-by they are always covered with a close wooden lat- 
tice work.” 

The mode of seeking admission to a house is always by 
knocking ;* bells are unknown. Every man except the owner 
must invariably knock at a Moslem’s house, and not enter until 
he has permission. This is necessary to give the ladies of the 
house time to veil themselves. The common knockers are quite 
light rings hanging on the doors, and are struck repeatedly by 
the palm of the hand. 

19 Lev. 23:42; Neh. 8:14. 


20Tsa. 1:8. Ina very few days such a “lodge” or “cottage” begins to fall to 
pieces and presents a spectacle of ruin and desolation. 


Judg. 3:20. 22 Judg. 5:28; Cant. 2:9. 23 Luke 11:9. 
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There are three prominent disturbing noises at night in an 
oriental community. The first is knocking, which seems at times 
to go on all night. This is especially the case at Ramadan, the 
great Moslem “fast,’’ when feasting continues until the small 
hours of the morning and breakfast must be eaten before sunrise, 
because between sunrise and sunset no food may be taken. The 
second noise is that of the pariah dogs,* which bark in both 
villages and towns on the slightest disturbance, or if unsatisfied 
with food. Lastly, in many villages the weary traveler is wakened 
long before the faintest streak of light by the low, continuous 
rumbling of the hand-mills for grinding corn,?> worked by the 
diligent housewives in the rooms below—a sign at once of peace 
and prosperity. 

In the larger towns western locks and keys are largely used, 
but for gardens and also in village houses primitive wooden keys, 
large enough to be carried over the proprietor’s shoulder” at 
times, are still much used. The lock can be reached only from 
the inside of the door, and to introduce the key the hand with the 
wooden key must be put through a hole left for the purpose 
beside the lock; the hole”? is large enough tc introduce a con- 
siderable part of the arm. Doubtless in ancient times this was 
the universal form of lock and key. 

In large houses a porter 1s kept at the door constantly; at 
night he occupies a small chamber just inside the entrance, to 
answer any summons. If the master of the house is expected 
back during the night, the porter must always be ready quickly 
to open to him. 

In Damascus, in some quarters at any rate, there is an ancient 
superstition that it is a most unlucky thing altogether to close 
up a door which has once been used ; and so, if in the rearrange- 
ment of a house the inhabitants have to build up a street door, 
they always leave a small opening (about large enough to intro- 
duce a walking stick) directly from the street into the house. 
The hole is thus,a perpetual reminder of the existence of a built- 
up door. This may explain Ezek. 8: 7. 

4 Ps, 59:14, 15. Isa. 28 Mark 13: 35. 
35 Jer. 25:10. 27 Cant. 5: 4. 
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In the common arrangement a room, especially one used for 
guests, has a raised part, which is carpeted and furnished, and a 
lower part, at which slippers are left and in which servants await 
their master’s orders. The three sides of the room abutting on 
the raised part are furnished with a continuous low seat, covered 
with cushions, known as the divan. The place of honor is in the 
center of the divan, or, if the host is seated, at his right-hand side. 
Supposing the visitor is one greatly honored, the host and other 
visitors will receive him standing, show him to the place of 
honor, and none will sit down again unless asked to do so. 
Greetings are exchanged both on entrance and immediately on 
resuming the seat. The host will very probably continue to 
stand and serve his guests, and may, if he specially wishes to 
honor them, not seat himself until repeatedly pressed to do so. 
On the other hand, an inferior visiting a superior will just greet 
him with a bow and the usual Arabic greetings, followed, it may 
be, in the case of a governor or an ecclesiastic, by his kissing 
the official’s hand and putting it to his forehead. The visitor 
will then retire to a remote part of the room, stand in a humble 
attitude—head bowed and hands together in front of chest— 
until invited to sitdown. At this invitation he may seat himself 
on the floor or other humble place, or merely reply ‘‘ Ketheer- 
kheirak” (‘thank you”’) and not comply until pressed two or 
three times. When he does sit, he will take the least important 
seat on the divan near the door. If he is to be honored, he will 
be invited to ‘‘come up higher.’’ A visitor who, by a false idea 
of importance, took too high a seat at first probably would have 
to make room for more honored guests on their arrival. In all 
this lies the germ of the idea of the ‘‘ Friend, go up higher’? 
in our Lord’s parable. In an official audience questions of eti- 
quette are often observed with great care, and how a man is 
received will often tell.him beforehand what subsequent treat- 
ment to expect. A subordinate on such an occasion will not 
make himself at ease before his superior, crossing his knees, etc., 
but will hide away his feet as much as possible. Needless to say, 
if he wants a favor, he must not try to hurry matters, but talk, 


29 Luke 14:10; Prov. 25:7. 
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when spoken to, on any subject suggested, showing no impatience, 
and only introducing what he wants when more or less directly 
invited to do so. I am, of course, speaking of native ways. 
Officials of various kinds have come to put up with what they 
must think our rude and barbarous ways of going straight to the 
point, and, what is worse, treating everyone else with careless 
indifference. But, be it said, though they may put up with this, 
they do not like it, and appreciate those who know better. 
Towns, and often even villages, in Palestine are divided into 
various quarters. Thus there is a quarter for the Moslems, one 
for the Christians, and one for the Jews, if all three religions are 
present. There is also a business quarter, in which are situated 
the bazaars or covered streets with their curious little shops. 
Such a shop is little more than what would be with us a small 
shop front, without the glass, with the shop man sitting cross- 
legged, or on a low stool, among his goods. Goods of any one 
description are all to be bought on one special street or part of 
a street; this is after all a great convenience for the customer, 
as frequently but a small stock is kept in each shop. Buying 
and selling is taken very seriously by these easterns, and quick 
wits’ are at a premium. In all but the most inodernized places 
of business the old custom of bargaining is in vogue. ‘It is 
naught, it is naught,” %° isa daily expression. Ifa man wants to buy 
some article very particularly, he will look at anything else handy 
first, asking the price, and even perhaps making a feint at buying. 
Then, taking up the article he wants carelessly enough and, if 
unbreakable, perhaps tossing it aside, he asks casually: ‘‘ How 
much for that thing?’’ But the wary seller is on the watch, and, 
quickly divining that that is what his customer wants, he begins 
to praise it extravagantly, and then asks perhaps three or four 
times its value. The buyer hastens to decry the worth of the 
thing in question. ‘It isnaught; look!” he says; ‘this is really 
a very inferior article.’’ He may then perhaps offer about half 
what he intends eventually to give. The seller shows every sign 
of astonishment and distress at such audacity, and may thrust 
it into the man’s hand saying, “ Take it for nothing” —an offer 
3° Prov. 20: 14. 
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of course never meant to be taken seriously. Then, though offer- 
ing it for nothing, he quickly names a price considerably less 
than what he had first asked, but above the real value. The 
buyer now by experience knows pretty well what he will get it 
for, and, if he is ina hurry, he names a price intermediate between 


Photograph by E. J. G. 
RUIN HEAPS OF JULIAS 


his first price and the seller’s last one, at the same time saying 
that it is his last offer. If the seller believes him, he may at 
once begin tying up the article, meanwhile protesting that he 
and his wife and children will starve if he has to sell things like 
this. Finally, however, they part both inwardly content. Some- 
times the seller is not sure that his customer has really made his 
last offer, and has finally to call him back or run after him to 
announce his acceptance. All this takes time, but, up to the 
present, time has been a cheap commodity in the East. For the 
ordinary necessities of life there is no very long bargaining as a 
rule. A religious Moslem will often tell you his last price with 
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the expression ‘‘’u/a dimpte” (‘‘on my conscience’’), and then one 
may be almost certain he will except nothing lower. 

In trade relationships, as a rule, the Moslem is the most 
honest and straightforward, and the Jew the most unreliable. 
Oppressed nations always appear to become crafty and deceptive 
——qualitiés which no doubt wear off under a few generations of 
fair dealing and social advantages. 

Built, as many towns and villages are, of soft limestone and 
mud, it may readily be realized that when such collections of 
dwellings fall into decay their sites soon become but heaps of 
shapeless stones. Plants. grow over them, dust accumulates 
around them, earthworms carry away the earth from below, and 
so at last the surface shows little indeed to mark the spot. Such 
are today the sites of many Bible scenes. Only when some per- 
manent building, a castle or a colonnade, a synagogue or a church, 
marks the spot, can we appreciate with any sense of reality that 
we stand on historic ground. The solid houses of the Hauran, 
built of volcanic rock, in which the very rafters, shutters, and 
doors are stone, alone have to any great extent survived nature’s 
leveling process. But upon these the mischievous dedouin, in 
pure wantonness, have wrought a destruction such as even wind 
and weather had failed to do. 

Cities, nations, and languages have passed away in the East, 
and yet the customs remain very largely as they were in earliest 
historic times. This living commentary on the Bible cannot 
really be reduced to writing. A hundred small points of climate, 
scenery, and habit constantly reveal to the resident in the coun- 
try some new meaning in Bible literature. A few of the more 
prominent of thése are here mentioned in order to stimulate 
inquiry and deepen interest in ‘‘ Occupations and Industries in 
Bible Lands.” 
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THE GREAT KENOTIC TEXT. 
(Phil. 2: 5-11.) 


By REv. PROFESSOR MILTON S. TERRY, D.D., 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. 


Wuart is written in Phil. 2: 5-11 has very naturally held a 
prominent place in all discussions of the person of Christ. 
According to the American Revised Version, the passage reads . 
as follows: 

(5) Have this mind in you, which was also in Christ Jesus: (6) who, exist- 
ing in the form of God, counted not the being on an equality with God a 
; thing to be grasped, (7) but emptied himself, taking the form of a servant, 
being made in the likeness of men; (8) and being found in fashion as a man, 
he humbled himself, becoming obedient even unto death, yea, the death of 
the cross. (9) Wherefore also God highly exalted him, and gave unto him 
the name which is above every name; (10) that in the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow, of things in heaven and things on earth and things under 
the earth, (11) and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, 
to the glory of God the Father. 

Meyer says that this “classical passage is like an epos in calm, 
majestic objectivity; nor does it lack an epic minuteness of 
detail.” He maintains, along with a majority of interpreters, 
that the allusions in vss. 5 and 6 are to Christ Jesus in the pre- 
human state, when, according to John’s doctrine of the Word, 
he was with God in his preéxistent glory. This view accords so 
well with Paul’s idea of the last Adam as the man from heaven 
(1 Cor. 15: 45-47), and with the magnificent passage in Col. 
1: 15-17, that no one should fail to see that the current inter- 
pretation can fairly claim the support of parallel scriptures. 
If our predominant thought of Christ is “the image of the 
invisible God, the firstborn of all creation, in whom all things 
ee were created, who is before all things, and in whom all things 
. hold together,” we may well be satisfied that our great ken- 
3 ' otic text refers directly and only to the preéxistent state of 
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Christ, the emptying himself of some measure of that preéx- 
istent glory and his subsequent exaltation to the right hand 
of God. 

But a number of eminent exegetes, as, for example, De Wette 
and Beyschlag, have argued that the allusions of this classical 
text are not to the preéxistent, but to the earthly or historical 
Christ. It is also suggested that the apostle has before his mind 
in this whole passage the remarkable contrast between the first 
and the second Adam in the matter of obedience under tempta- 
tion. The first Adam, by yielding to subtile temptation, grasped 
after ‘being like God” (Gen. 3 : 5); the second Adam “ counted 
not the being on an equality with God a thing to be thus 
grasped,” but humbled himself to a slave-like obedience until 
God saw fit to exalt him in his own way. 

An unbiased reader of the extensive literature of this text 
observes that many writers display far more anxiety to maintain 
its*reference to Christ’s preéxistence than to deal fairly with the 
statement that “God highly exalted him.” In his recent com- 
mentary on this epistle, Vincent remarks that “the idea of 
Christ’s receiving his exaltation as a reward was repugnant to 
the Reformed theologians.” But this very idea seems to be 
positively affirmed in Heb. 2:9; 12:2; and the word employed 
in our text and translated “gave unto him” (éyaplcarto; cf. 
1:29; Rom. 8:32) clearly implies that this ennobling gift of 
God was graciously bestowed. To maintain that the exaltation 
of Christ was a consequence of his humiliation, and not in any sense 
a reward or recompense, is to allow dogmatic presuppositions 
to control our exegesis. Nothing in the whole passage is 
plainer than the explicit distinction between God and Christ; 
for it is God who exalts and honors Christ because he had 
humbled himself and acted the part of a slave. The exal- 
tation is the meritorious result of the self-humiliation, and 
the highest possible illustration of what Jesus himself taught, 
according to Matt. 23:12: ‘‘Whosoever shall exalt himself 
shall be humbled; and whosoever shall humble himself shall 
be exalted.” 

But there are several words and phrases which are of a nature 
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to suggest dogmas of profound significance. Nice distinctions 
of meaning are pointed out by some writers between the words 
for form (woppy), likeness (Gpotwpa), and fashion and 
such distinctions have been made to serve the interests of special 
dogmas. It is quietly assumed by many that the word existing 
(imdpyov) means preéxisting from eternity; that “existing in 
the form of God” is equivalent to “the being on an equality 
with God;” and that ‘“‘emptied himself” must needs signify 
something quite different from “‘ humbled himself.’ To all these 
assertions, however, it may be categorically replied that existing 
does not mean preéxisting, nor does the context require us to 
import that thought; the “form of God’’ does not mean the 
nature or essence of God, nor ‘‘the being on an equality with 
God ;” the expression emptied himself’? does not necessarily 
mean divesting himself of any essential quality of his nature, 
nor indicate anything so different from ‘‘humbled himself” that 
the one phrase must refer to a prehuman state of being and the 
other to something occurring in a human life. The word here 
translated form (mop) occurs nowhere else in the New Testa- 
ment except in Mark 16:12, and there refers to the visible 
bodily form of the risen Christ as he appeared to two of the dis- 
ciples. In our text ‘the form of God” is contrasted with “ the 
form of a servant,” but in bodily form a bondservant may be more 
noble and imposing to look upon than his lord and king. _ Dis- 
tinctions between lord and slave are not based on outward form 
of person, but on relative position and manner of conduct. One 
might speak with equal propriety of the image and likeness of 
a servant, and the image and likeness of a king or of a god. 
The word image (eixwv), which is not used in this epistle, might 
have been substituted here for the word form, without changing 
in the least the lesson which the apostle aims to inculcate. In 
1 Cor. 11:7 it is said that man “exists the image and glory 
of God” (eixav irdpywv), obviously referring to 
Gen. 1:26. In 2 Cor. 4:4 Christ is called ‘‘ the image of God,” 
and in Col. 1:15, ‘the image of the invisible God.” The his- 
toric Christ, while manifest in the flesh, existed in the form or 
image of God as truly as the first Adam. Supposing, then, the 
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apostle to have had his favorite contrast of the first and the sec- 
ond Adam in mind, but here referring more particularly to the 
subject of obedience under trial, we may interpret his language 
by the following paraphrase : 

In self-denial and lowliness of mind, each counting others 
better than himself, and so guarding against faction and vain- 
glory (note vss. 3, 4), imitate the spirit and example of Jesus 
Christ, who, like the first Adam, was made in the image and 
after the likeness of God; yet, when tempted to become like 
God in power and dominion by grasping after the kingdoms of 
the world and all their glory, as one grasps after booty or a prize, 
he did not regard such an equality with God as something to be 
thus eagerly grasped ; but, on the contrary, he set at nought 
such selfish ambitions, emptying himself for the time of all such 
assumption of lordship and power, and taking rather the likeness 
and manner of a bondservant, even declaring that he came not 
to be served, but to serve others and to give his life for many 
(Mark 10:45). For he came in the likeness of men, identi- 
fying himself with common humanity, and, being thus seen and 
recognized as a man among men, he subjected himself willingly 
to humiliation, and to an obedience that did not falter at the 
ignominious death of the cross. Wherefore, on account of this 
self-sacrifice and lowliness of mind, God highly exalted and 
honored him, etc. 

We submit the foregoing exposition as on the whole more 
natural and more simple than the current interpretation, which 
holds up as our pattern and example a prehuman and super- 
human Christ, who, so far from obtaining exaltation and honor as 
a gracious reward for self-denial, assumes and resumes equality 
with God as his own proper right. By way of contrast to our 
paraphrase, and as an example of dogmatic exegesis, compare 
the following paraphrase of vss. 6, 7 given by J. B. Lightfoot in 
his notes on this epistle: 

Though existing before the worlds in the eternal Godhead, yet he did not 
cling with avidity to the prerogatives of his divine majesty, did not ambi- 
tiously display his equality with God; but divested himself of the glories of 


heaven, and took upon him the nature of a servant, assuming the likeness of 
men. 
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With all proper deference to this distinguished exegete, one 
may fairly opine that his paraphrase of these verses is not the 
most obvious and natural exposition of the apostle’s words, but 
rather an unnecessary imposition of dogmatic ideas derived, not 
primarily from the text, but from other sources. 


MARY MAGDALENE.—Hormann 
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ATONEMENT IN NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS. 


By GEORGE S. GOODSPEED, 
The University of Chicago. 


Iv. ATONEMENT BY SUBSTITUTION. 


48. AT various points in this discussion of atonement atten- 
tion has been called to substitutionary practices. The giving of 
life is required to “reconcile” god and man. The parties con- 
cerned in the transaction, called upon to yield up their own lives 
to this end, achieve the desired atonement by the presentation 
of a substitute. This may take the place of the god whose 
death gives life to his people, or of the nation suffering under 
divine wrath. Ancient ideas of animal deities mingle with 
later convictions of sin in the choice of atoning animal substi- 
tutions. Much human sacrifice falls under the principle ascribed 
by Cesar to the ancient Germans: ‘Pro vita hominis nisi 
hominis vita reddatur, non posse aliter deorum immortalium 
numen placari arbitrantur.”* Every religion bears witness to 
these practices, and the difficulty of organizing the mass of 
instances into some intelligible relations is considerable. 


49. The first class to be presented is that in which substitu- 
tion is made for a divine life whose sacrifice secures atonement 
on the communion principle already expounded (par. 21 ff.). 
In Babylonia the festival of the Sakaia commemorated the fol- 
lowing custom according to Athenzeus. During the five days of 
the feast a condemned criminal took the place of the king, wore 
the royal robes, sat upon the throne, issued royal edicts, enjoyed 
the king’s food, drink, and wives, but at the end of the days 
was removed and crucified.?, Thus the king continued to reign, 
but the end sought by his death was attained. The choice of a 
criminal reveals perhaps the higher regard for human life. The 

™CaESAR, De Bello Gallico, vi, 16. 2 FRAZER, G. B., I, p. 226. 
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whole ceremonial, thus modified, continued to set forth the 
significance of the death and resurrection of the king-god ‘as 
the only means of perpetuating the divine life unimpaired, being 
deemed necessary for the salvation of his people and the world.’’3 
Such temporary kings are found in Cambodia, in Siam, and in 
upper Egypt, and their divine-human character is not indistinctly 
revealed. Macdonald cites a similar divine substitutionary 
sacrifice in Gomba.* 

50. An important feature of this conception is that often the 
person substituted for the divine king is a blood-relative, who 
thereby may be regarded as capable of securing benefits equal 
to those which accrue from the death of the king himself. The 
king’s son would accordingly most acceptably fill the place of 
his father, and among the Semitic peoples seems to have some- 
times been the substitute. A famous tale of Phoenicia, which 
Eusebius quotes from Philo Byblios, tells how ‘Cronus, whom 
the Pheenicians call El, having, whilst he ruled over that people, 
begotten an only son, thence entitled Jeud5 (it being to this day 
usual with the Phoenicians so to denominate an only son), had, 
when the nation was endangered from a most perilous war, 
after dressing up his son in the emblems of royalty, offered him 
up as a sacrifice on an altar especially prepared for the purpose.” ® 
Here the king is a god and his son the divine-human substitute. 
The narrative recalls inevitably the action of the king of Moab 
described in 2 Kings 3:27, and it is not impossible that the 
same idea lingered in that act. 

51. It is not improbable that firstborn children were in the 
tribal stage regarded as possessing the divine element in a pre- 
eminent degree, and therefore most proper subjects for the 
communion atonement. To sacrifice the firstborn was to com- 
mune in the kin life at its purest and strongest source. The 
gift view of sacrifice which came in with property rights changed 
all this, making the firstborn the property of the god who was 
willing to accept for him the substitute of a sheep or other 


3 FRAZER, G. B., I, p. 228. 4 Religion and Myth, p.76. 5 Probably for Jedud. 


6° Eusesius, Praep. Evang., 1, 10, 29 ff., translated in MAGEE, Dissertations, etc., 
I, pp. 373 f. 
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sacrificial animal.? But in Central America the old idea still 
remained, and the father there became the substitute for the 
firstborn, fasting, or letting blood from his own arm, in atonement 
for his child’s life. In some cases there is a curious reversal of 
ideas, whereby an animal to be sacrificed substitutionarily is 
represented as a human being, clothed as such and called 

52. A series of examples illustrates the substitutionary 
identification of the worshiper with the god. The old Egyptian 
religion accomplished the oneness of Osiris and the individual 
by a kind of magical ritual whereby the suppliant was called by 
the god’s name. Prayers and hymns of the Book of the Dead 
are all indited in this fashion for the human Osiris. But the 
commonest method was the use of the skin of the sacrificial 
animal. Resting upon or gathering about him this skin, the 
worshiper unites himself thus with the deity, presents himself 
before the god in the guise of his own sacred animal, and thus 
identifies himself with the divine being. In the Roman Luper- 
calia, where goats were sacrificed, the sacrificers, smeared with 
the blood and clad in the goatskins, took a course around the 
city, striking with thongs of the skin all whom they met. The 
mest satisfactory explanation of this is the view which takes it 
“as one of the many well-known piacula in which the worshiper 
wears the skin of a very holy victim, thereby entering sacra- 
mentally into the very nature of the god to whom the victim is 
sacrificed.”’9 The god reappears in those who are clad in his 
sacred garment, which is to them indeed ‘‘a robe of righteous- 
ness.”’ *° 

Il. 

53. In the old clan and tribal life out of which ancient 
nations sprang representative or substitutionary atonement was 
indispensable. Inthe annual pzacu/um in the blood and body 
of the victim the god died and lived again in and for his people. 
As time went on there grew out of this the various mythical 

7W.R. SMITH, Rel. Sem.?, pp. 464 f. 

® Inthe Brauronian ceremonial ; cf FARNELL, Cults of the Greek States, Il, p. 441. 

9FOWLER, Roman Festivals, pp. 317 f. 10 W. R. SMITH, Rel. Sem.?, p. 438. 
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recollections of great divine heroes of the past whose death 
secured redemption. Such were Osiris in Egypt, Dionysus in 
Greece, Attis and Adonis in western Asia. No sense of sin 
associated itself with the contemplation of these gods; in the 
case of the two latter the ritual commemorated their yearly 
death and resurrection in a public festival of a purely orgiastic 
character. In the Eddic poem ‘‘ Hava-mal’’ the god Woden says: 
“TI mind me hanging on the gallows-tree nine whole nights, 
wounded with the spear offered to Woden, myself to myself; on 
the tree whose roots no man knoweth. They gave me no loaf; 
they held no horn to me. I peered down, I caught the myste- 
ries up with a cry, then I fell back [descended]. I learnt nine 
songs of might from Balethorn’s son, Bestla’s father, and I got the 
draught of the precious mead, blent with Odreari [Inspiration }. 
Then I became fruitful and wise, and waxed great and flourished ; 
word followed fast on word with me, and work followed fast on 
work with me.”™ This curious passage suggests divine self- 
immolation for the attainment of power to. accomplish the 
work of salvation, and hence may be illustrative of the present 
point. 

54. In close connection are the instances of human kings or 
leaders who atone for their people. Such was the Babylonian 
king who by his strict observance of the divine laws insured the 
welfare of the nation. The emperor of China likewise repre- 
sents his people in the sight of heaven and is held responsible 
by them for fulfilling the divine will.*3 It is often difficult to 
distinguish in these cases whether the king is regarded as a 
divine personage or is really a surrogate for others. So, for 
example, King Doomwald was offered in sacrifice to the gods 
by his Swedish subjects in a time of terrible famine; the first 
year they sacrificed oxen; the second year the offerings were 
human beings ; the third year the king himself was devoted. ‘It 
was a fearful deed,” says the chronicler, ‘‘when the sword 

™ Hava-mal, 2-5; translated in VIGFUSSON AND POWELL, Corpus Poeticum 
Boreale, 1, pp. 24f. 

JasTROW, Religion of Babyl. and Assyria, p. 378. 

13 MENZIES, History of Religion, p. 110. 
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bearers reddened the altars with their lord’s blood.” The 
Roman custom called devotio*s invited the citizen, usually the 
most distinguished, to offer himself on behalf of the state at a 
time when unusual calamities seemed to attest the divine anger, 
and the favor of the gods must be secured by a special offering. 
Thus, when an abyss opened in the Roman Forum and the gods 
required that what constituted the greatest strength of Rome 
should be offered, ‘‘Marcus Curtius, a youth distinguished in 
war, reproved them for hesitating whether there was any greater 
Roman god than arms and valor—then, mounted on a horse 
splendidly harnessed, he plunged fully armed into the opening.” 
Two members of the Decian family similarly devoted them- 
selves in critical moments of war and thus gained the victory 
for Rome, voluntarily gathering all threatenings and dangers 
from gods above and below upon their own heads.” 

55. That the individual could take the place of the collective 
life, whether of clan or nation, therefore, was a widely accepted 
principle of ancient religion. The substitution of the animal for 
the man along with the preservation of the same representative 
character of the sacrifice is equally attested. Thus in Greece 
Pausanias adduces instances such as that of Potniz, where for a 
crime of the inhabitants against Dionysus the yearly offering of 
a boy in the flower of his youth had been demanded, which was 
afterward changed to that of a goat.’7 A similar substitution 
was made on the occasion of the sacrifice of Iphigenia by Aga- 
memnon; the maiden disappeared and a goat** took her place, 
according to the legend. Plutarch states that in Egypt the ox 
intended for sacrifice was sealed with a signet which had stamped 
on it the figure of a man on his knees with a knife at his throat.’9 
‘In fact, ancient writers supposed that primarily men were sacri- 
ficed, but were gradually replaced by animals, ‘the bodies of 
which they presented as: offerings substituted for their own 
bodies.’’’ #° 


14 VIGFUSSON AND PowELL, C. P. B., 1, p. 409. Pausanias, ix, 8. 

15 MOMMSEN, History of Rome, I, chap. xii. *8 In some legends a stag. 

16 Tivy, vii, 6; viii, 9; x, 28. 19 De Iside et Osiride, chap. xxxi. 
2° KALISCH, Com. on Leviticus, I, p. 298, quoting from Theophrastus ; many other 
_ instances of substitution of animals are mentioned by Kalisch, pp. 345 f. 
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56. This belief of the classical writers is interesting and con- 
clusive as to their own recognition of the principle of substitu- 
tion. It is not, however, in all probability the true explanation 
of the facts, even when its philosophy is so persuasively 
expounded by a modern writer in the following words: ‘ Never, 
then, in himself—never by means of his own life—could man’s 
acknowledgment that life was forfeited rightly be carried out. 
It must needs be in another. And the same reason exists 
against making that other some fellow-man. His life, too, is a 
sacred thing—is itselfan end. It could not, therefore, be used as 
this means to some other end It remained that, if sacrifice 
was to be, the sphere of animal life must be that of which it 
should take possession, and in which it must move; the life of 
animals being the nearest akin to, and the noblest after, man, 
and therefore fitter than any meaner for the setting forth of his 
oblation of himself.’ This notion arose, as W. Robertson 
Smith justly observes, “by a false inference from traditional 
forms of ritual that had ceased to be understood.’ These forms 
were based on the kinship of animals and men whereby the 
animal was regarded as divine. When this idea had passed 
away before the advance of settled life and the notions of prop- 
erty, the old ceremonial attending the death of the divine animal 
was kept up, but with the false explanation, natural enough in the 
circumstances, ‘that at the altar the victim took the place of a 
man.” Such was the explanation of the cult of Brauron by 
the ancients, of which Farnell says that, “if human life was ever 
offered up in the Brauronian rite, it would be probably truer to 
say, so to speak, that Iphigenia was a substitute for the doe than 
that the doe was a substitute for Iphigenia.” 3 


57. While our attention has been fixed thus far upon the 
facts and phases of substitution, it has not been possible to avoid 
referring to the specific purposes contemplated by such atone- 
ment. In general, of course, these are the same as would have 


2t TRENCH, Christ the Desire of All Nations, Lect. IV, pp. 182 f. 
22W. R. SMITH, Rel. Sem.?, p. 365. 3 Cults of the Greek States, Il, p. 441. 
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been attained by the original sacrifice, and it is instructive to 
give special consideration to the methods and ends as modified 
by the substitutionary element. First may be noted the substi- 
tute bearing pain. The significance of suffering as an atonement 
has already been discussed (par. 11). But if to furnish an 
adequate amount of suffering be regarded as indispensable, this 
may as well be secured from a substitute as from the guilty ones. 
Thus in American religions slaves and captives dedicated to the 
gods were tortured. Brinton, expounding this theory of the 
efficacy of suffering, and noting that it is a secondary considera- 
tion what or who suffers, or in what manner he or it suffers, 
declares that this doctrine is the germ of vicarious sacrifice. 
Baring-Gould states the argument thus: “I have broken a law 
of God. God exacts pain as a consequence of such a breach. I 
will therefore slay this lamb, and its suffering shall make the 
atonement requisite.” *5 
58. The extension of this conception, or rather the more 
fundamental notion out of which it grows, is that one can trans- 
fer to another the burdens under which he suffers. This is a 
very common savage idea, and gives rise to various devices for 
shuffling off troubles on a variety of things or persons, which 
thereupon are removed out of sight in various ways. The fullest 
treatment of this topic is given by Frazer in The Golden Bough,* 
and one need but select the most interesting among his many 
citations of such customs. First, the divine king becomes the 
bearer of evils. Such was the Mamurius Veturius (old Mars) 
of Rome, who every year on March 24 was beaten with rods and 
driven out of the city. The citizens of Massilia, when plague 
came upon their city, took a man—one who offered himself for 
the purpose— maintained him a year at the public expense on 
pure and choice food, and at the end of the year dressed him in 
‘sacred garments, decked him with holy branches, led him through 
the city with prayers that all the evils of the community might 
fall upon his head, and cast him out. Thus are to be explained 
two attitudes often observable when the king-god was sacrificed. 


24 The Religious Sentiment, pp. 221 f. 
28 Origin and Develop. of Rel. Belief, 1, pp. 387 f. 6 Vol. II, pp. 148-217. 
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The sacrifice is performed with signs of intense grief; the slain 
god is thereupon treated with contumely, looked upon with aver- 
sion, beaten, hurried out of sight. The one attitude is in view- 
of his divine character; the other regards him as the representa- 
tive bearer of the evils of the community. The choice of crimi- 
nals as these substitutes, of which there are various examples, is 
perhaps explicable from this point of view. In them the veri- 
similitude is complete on one side —they are themselves guilty, 
and thus may be made to bear the common sin and by death 
pay the penalty for all. In the same way the Greek communities 
used td maintain a corps of degraded and useless beings, 
deformed persons, or slaves, to serve the purpose of atonement 
in case of a crisis in public life which betokened divine wrath. 
The example of the Sakaia in Babylon (par. 49) suggests the 
probability that these were regarded as divine representatives or 
substitutes, and as such were sacrificed. An interesting combi- 
nation of the two ideas is given in a detail of the Brahmanic 
Asvamedha sacrifice. The sacrificer is purged of guilt by an 
oblation made on the bald head of an ugly-looking Brahman 
purchased for a thousand cows, who stands in the river, where 
the water flows into his mouth. This looks like a sacrificial 
death, and so Professor Weber holds. Professor Eggeling, 
- however, notes that after the oblation ‘‘they drive the man out, 
thinking that the guilt of the village outcasts is (thereby) driven 
out.” It is added that, when the sacrificer has stepped out of 
the water, evil-doers enter (to bathe in the water) without having 
performed any (other) rites, and are said to be purified.” 

59. Second, there is the custom of voluntarily accepting the 
burden of another’s sins. Travancore, when a Rajah is 
dangerously ill and his life is despaired of, a holy Brahman is 
brought, who closely embraces the king and says: ‘O king! I 
undertake to bear all of your sins and diseases.’ Then the sin- 
bearer is sent away from the country and never allowed to 
return.” In various lands persons used to be hired to eat a 
‘“‘sin-loaf’’ which had been passed over the body of a dead man. 
Thereby they assumed all his sins, and he was free from them. 

27 EGGELING, Satapatha Brahmana, Book V, Int., xxxix f. (S. B. E., Vol. 44). 
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They were called ‘“sin-eaters.” Such customs have been 
observed in India and Turkestan, as well as in Great Britain. 

60. Third, sins are transferred to an animal, which is then 
driven out or slain and its body removed, often by burial or 
fire. The Hebrew “scapegoat” is a familiar example. Goats are 
employed for the carrying away of evils in India; elsewhere the 
llama, the buffalo, the cock, the pig, the dog, and the horse. 
Sometimes, as seems to be the case with the “scapegoat,” the 
animal is divine. In such cases it is sacrificed as a sin-bearer ; 
thus in India the cow, in Egypt the bull, and possibly the turtle 
among the Zunis. 

IV. 

61. In the substitutionary atonement for sin we have reached 
about the farthest remove from the early communion idea. 
Whereas there the atonement was made by the god offered up to 
renew divine life in the community, here “the sin of the com- 
munity” is ‘concentrated on the victim, and its death” is 
“accepted as a sacrifice to divine justice.” There communion 
in the body and .blood of the god, or, at least, with him ina 
festal meal, was the acceptable means of enjoying divine fellow- 
ship; here the offering is intensely holy, and therefore dangerous 
or defiling, and cannot be touched by the worshiper who is 
seeking expiation—not to speak of eating it, which was some- 
times forbidden even to the priest.** Yet even in these wide dif- 
ferences it is remarkable how the old ideas lingered, being 
preserved by the ritual, and how thereby it is possible to trace 
the history of the atoning ideas from their early content to their 
latest transformations. Yet, what is traceable as history by us 
was not by any means so intelligible to the ancients at particular 
periods in its development, and the persistence of ancient forms 
when their content had disappeared was prone to produce a con- 
fusion of ideas and a want of adjustment of form to content, 
things which made the later sacrificial structure so clumsy and 
inadequate as to draw down the ridicule of ancient skeptics and 
to render it an easy mark for Christian apologists. 

62. It cannot be denied, however, that the forms, in spite of 
W.R. SMITH, Rel. Sem.2, pp. 350 f. 
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their inadequacy, were produced out of actual concrete situations 
of human need and aspiration, and exercised an immense influ- 
ence for good upon ancient life. Renan’s remark” that 
‘sacrifice is the oldest and most serious error . . . . among those 
bequeathed to us by the state of folly which humanity passed 
through in its infancy,” is the clever don mot of that most erratic 
and untrustworthy of writers, which, if true, would give the lie 
to his own evolutionary philosophy. The failure of sacrifice lay 
in the material outlook which only with difficulty could be even 
imperfectly adjusted to the new moral ideal. As we have seen, 
men sought to bring about this adjustment, and succeeded in 
making sacrifice contribute fruitfully to moral progress. It was 
interpreted newly so as to emphasize justice and self-restraint, 
intensify the sense of ill desert, and seek relief for it in atoning 
rites, call out the spirit of renunciation and self-abnegation, 
while bearing along the eternal truth, wrapped indeed in mate- 
rial forms, that atonement consists in union with God. Its social 
basis in the solidarity of the clan and the nation, while not giving 
sufficient consideration to the individual, still embodied a perma- 
nent fact whichis not yet outgrown. If its substitutions were unreal 
and its ritual materialistic, they at least formed the scaffolding by 
which humanity reared its more permanent spiritual ideals, and 
thus it prepared the way for the future as well as supplied the 
chief element in the religious life of the ancient world. The 
influence which the stately institutions of the atoning ritual had 
upon the religion of Israel and upon Christianity will appear in 
succeeding papers of this series. 


29 Histoire du peuple d’Tsrael, I, p. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE QUESTIONS OF A SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL CATECHISM. 


VI. SIN. 
What is sin? 


Why do all men sin? 
Why is there a lower, baser part in all of us? 
How did it come there ? 
How are we to rise out of it? 
Can we rise out of it by ourselves? 
How would you deny and kill your lower self? 
Why must God be against sin forever ? 
Why must sin in all men in the end be overcome ? 
Why are some things sins now which were not sins in people long ago? 
W. S. RAINSFORD. 
St. GEoRGE’s RECTORY, 
New York, N. Y. 


. What is sin? 


2. Why is every sin a sin against God ? 


. Into what two classes may all sins be divided? [Omission and com- 


mission. | 


. How did sin enter the human race? 

. Is God in any way responsible for the sinful state of men? 
. Are all men by nature in a state of sin? 

. How do we know that all men are sinful ? 

. How does God regard sin and sinful men? 

. What are the effects of sin in this life? 

. What is the penalty of sin hereafter ? 


JEssE L. HuRLBUT. 
NEw York, N. Y. 


. What are we to understand by sin? 
. What does the Old Testament principally teach as to the origin of human 


sin? 


. What is the apostle Paul’s teaching as to its origin ? 
. What one primal penalty does the law of God as revealed in the Bible 


pronounce upon sin? 


. What other consequences has sin brought with it ? 
. What do the Old Testament prophets chiefly teach concerning men’s 


responsibility and guilt? 
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. What is sin? Give some of the biblical definitions. 
2. On what ground can guilt be said to result from the commission of sin? 
3. How does sin affect man's relation to God? 


. What kind of actions does the law of Moses treat as sinful ? 
. What kind of actions do the Old Testament prophets and sages denounce 


6. What is the effect of sin on the sinner himself? 
. Are the consequences of sin limited to the sinner, or do they extend to 


. Name the principal sayings or teachings of Christ concerning the nature 
. What does the apostle Paul chiefly teach as to men’s personal sin and 
. On what grounds chiefly does God hold men personally accountable for 


. What do the Scriptures teach us as to the attitude of God toward men 


. What did the law accomplish in freeing the race from the dominion of 


. How does Christ save his people from their sins? 
. How does forgiveness affect the working of the law of retribution ? 
. What is the effect of regeneration upon sin and the sinful impulse in 


. What sins do Jesus and the New Testament writers especially reprove ? 
. What conception of sin is common to all biblical writers ? 
. On what do Jesus and the New Testament writers base the responsibility 


. How does sin affect the relation of the sinner to his fellow-men? 
. How does sin affect the sinner’s relation to God ? 
. To what two grave dangers does continuance in sin expose the sinner? 
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and the results of sin. 


guilt ? 


all transgressions of his law ? 


in consequence of their sins ? 


Wan. ARNOLD STEVENS. 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


How does sin affect man’s relation to his fellow-man ? 


sin? 

In what way does the gospel method of salvation from sin differ from 
that of the law? 

In which was Christ the more deeply interested, in saving us from the 
punishment for sin or in redeeming us from the dominion of sin? 


man? 


Joun L. JACKSON. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


as sinful ? 


of men for their sin? 


others also ? 


ERNEST D. RURTON. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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An Early Christian Prayer. — Among the Greek papyri in the Gizeh 
—now the Cairo— Museum is an early Christian prayer, a translation 
of which may well interest students of early Egyptian Christianity. The 
papyrus is perhaps a century older than the Amherst hymn published 
in the BrsticaL WorLD for January, 1901, being assigned by Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt, in their as yet unpublished Jnventory of Greek 
Papyri in the Cairo Museum, to the fourth century after Christ. It 
presents resemblances to the Apostles’ Creed much more striking 
than those of the Amherst hymn, and in other particulars surpasses it 
in interest, although the structure of the prayer, of course, presents no 
metrical or alphabetic peculiarity. Its closing lines suggest that it may 
have been used as a magical formula such as were read over or buried 
with the dead to avert demons, but the unfortunate uncertainty about 
one or two pivotal readings, combined with the extreme looseness of 
construction characteristic of the author, leaves this uncertain. 

The translation that follows is based upon a transcription of the 
papyrus made by the writer at Gizeh in the winter of 1900. Since that 
time Adolf Jacoby has published the text, with a German translation 
(Ein neues Evangelienfragment, Strassburg, 1900), from a transcrip- 
tion made by Reitzenstein, and to this transcription, which had been 
to some extent verified by Mr. Grenfell, I owe the solution of some 
difficult points of decipherment. 

I call upon thee, God of the heavens and God of the earth and God of those 

[who are] saints [through thy blood]; the fulness of the world, 

Thee whom we cannot contain, who didst come to the world and break the 
claw of death (Greek Charon), who didst come through Gabriel in the 
Womb of Mary the virgin, who wast born in Bethlehem and brought up in 

Nazareth, who wast crucified 
Upon the most holy cross, wherefore the veil of the temple was rent by reason 

of him, who didst rise from the dead in the tomb 
On the third day of death. He manifested himself in Galilee and went up to 

the height of the heavens ; who hath 
On his left ten thousand times ten thousand angels, on his right ten thousand 
times ten thousand angels crying 
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With one voice thrice, Holy, holy is the king of eternity, wherefore the 
heavens are full of his deity ; 

Who leaveth (driveth?) a way on the wings (paths ?) of the winds, the true 
Word (?), the God of eternity, who went up into the 

Seventh heaven, who went to the right hand of the Father, the blessed lamb, 
wherefore souls were set 

Free through his blood; to whom the brazen gates opened of themselves, 
who broke in pieces 

The iron bars, who released those who were bound in darkness, who made 
death (Greek Charon) without issue, 

Who bound the apostate enemy who was cast down to his own regions. The 
heavens gave thanks, 

And the earth rejoiced, because the enemy departed from them and thou 
didst give freedom to the creation that asked for 

A Master, Jesus. Thou voice that forgivest sins as often as we call upon thy 
holy name, 

Principalities and powers and world-rulers of darkness or unclean spirit or 
fall of a demon 

At noontide, or cold or fever or ague or ill treatment from man 

Or power of the adversary, shall not prevail against the Image, because by 
the mighty hand of 

Thy deity the mercy of the world was made, even by the hand that ruleth 


eternity. 

The name Charon for death reflects an interesting survival of old 
Hellenic terminology, and that the whole of the earlier content (dion, 
etc.) has not disappeared from the word is evinced by the reference to 
the claws. On the basis of these words, “the claw of Charon,” Jacoby 
seeks to connect this prayer with some recently discovered gospel frag- 
ments in Coptic which contain the same unusual expression, and which 
he tries, without much success, to identify with the Gospel according 
to the Egyptians. If these relationships could be maintained, this 
prayer might assume an entirely new importance as an epitome of 
that long-lost gospel; but until more substantial arguments can be 
found for them we must be content to see in it only a strange com- 
pound — half prayer, half charm — of an unenlightened Christianity and 
an enfeebled paganism. The Greek, through a number of errors which 
are most naturally explained as having arisen in repeated transcription, 
shows that the prayer is older than this particular copy of it; how much 
older it is impossible to say, but it can hardly have belonged to a very 
early period of the Egyptian church. 

The prayer is eminently scriptural; indeed, it is little more than a 
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patchwork of biblical quotations, though these are sometimes very 
freely handled. The writer seems to have had all of our New Testa- 
ment, for his language shows the influence of Pauline, synoptic, and 
Johannine writings. His most striking quotation is that from Eph. 
6: 12, “ Principalities and powers and world-rulers of darkness,” upon 
which the magical formula follows with such abruptness as to suggest 
that it constitutes a late addition to what before was a lofty prayer of 
praise. 
EpcGar J. GOODSPEED. 


THE BOY JESUS.—Hormann . 


and GHorkers. 


THE annual meeting of the American Oriental Society will be held 
at New York on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of Easter week, 
April 11, 12, and 13. The Board of Directors meets at Columbia 
University on the morning of Thursday, April 11. 

Two ENGLISHMEN whose names are familiar to students of the 
Bible the English-speaking world over have recently passed away. 
Alfred Cave, D.D., the principal of Hackney College, died at Hackney 
College House, Hampstead, December 19, 1900, aged fifty-three years. 
He was well known as the author of An Introduction to Theology, The 
Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice, and The Inspiration of the Old Testa- 
ment Inductively Considered. Rev. H. R. Haweis died January 29, 1901. 
He was best known as the editor of Cassell’s Magazine. - 

THE quarterly meeting of the Chicago Society of Biblical Research 
was held in the parlors of the Sherman House, Chicago, on the after- 
noon of Saturday, March 16. Papers were read by Professor M. W. 
Jacobus, of Hartford Theological Seminary, the guest of the society, 
on “ The Variant Preachers of Philippians 1: 12-20 ;” by Professor A.S. 
Carrier, on “ The Day of Jahwe,” and by Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss, 
on “Notes on Ancient Religious Ideas in Syria and Arabia.” The 
following were elected officers for 1901-2: president, Ira M. Price; 
vice-president, A. C. Zenos; secretary, Augustus S. Carrier; treasurer, 
Shailer Mathews. 

IMPORTANT changes are about to be made in the faculties of Yale 
University. Professor Frank K. Sanders resigns the Woolsey professor- 
ship of biblical literature to take the chair of biblical history and 
archeology newly established in the Divinity School. Professor 
Sanders is also appointed dean of the Divinity School, the appoint- 
ment to take effect after the bicentennial next October. The Woolsey 
professorship thus vacated by Professor Sanders is to be filled by Pro- 
fessor Charles Foster Kent, now of Brown University, who thus returns 
to his a/ma mater twelve years after his graduation. Professor Williston 
Walker, of Hartford Theological Seminary, comes to the chair of 
ecclesiastical history made vacant by the resignation of the veteran 
Professor George P. Fisher. The chair left vacant at Brown by Pro- 
fessor Kent’s resignation is to be filled by Dr. Henry T. Fowler, pro- 
fessor of philosophy and biblical literature in Knox College. 
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Book Rediews. 


A Critical History of the Evolution of Trinitarianism and its Out- 
come in the New Christology. By Levi Lronarp Paine, 
Waldo Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1900. Pp. xiv+ 387. 

There have been few works on theology published within recent 
years more deserving of serious attention than this volume of Professor 
Paine. It is not so much that it makes any special contribution to theo- 
logical discipline ; for, outside of its new interpretation of Augustinian 
trinitarianism, it avowedly refuses to attempt constructive work. Its. 
significance lies in the fact that it isan expression of today’s theological 
self-consciousness. It voices, and voices well, the demands made by 
those who accept the results of unprejudiced critical processes for a 
theology resting, not on assumptions, but on facts derived by positive 
methods. 

If we neglect a somewhat trenchant appendix upon the fourth 
gospel, the volume may be said to fall into two parts. The first alone 
is directly concerned with the evolution of trinitarianism, the second 
treating of the method, material, and general character of that theologi- 
cal reconstruction which Professor Paine believes will presently be 
possible. In the first half Professor Paine shows himself an exceed- 
ingly acute and stimulating expositor of the development of doctrine. 
It would be difficult to find elsewhere a more lucid presentation of 
Athanasian trinitarianism, or a more revolutionary exposition of 
Augustinianism. This last Professor Paine regards as a distinct, though 
unconscious, removal from the Nicene symbol toward Sabellian, Patri- 
passian monism, a position actually reached by the New England 
trinitarians of today— a conclusion which it would be hard to disprove. 
It is in this portion of his volume, however, that, singularly enough, 
one feels the absence of exhaustive historical investigation. For a 
complete exposition of the Christology of the New Testament there is. 
need, for example, of a serious historical exegesis of the term “ Son of 
man,” and especially of the term “Son of God” as used by Professor 
Paine. Then, too, one would expect a consideration of the idea of 
divine paternity as it existed in thought contemporary with Paul, e. g., 
in Philo, where it is ubiquitous and practically without exception never 
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in a strict ontological sense, but always as a vivid analogy. Nor can 
Professor Paine quite clear himself from the charge of arbitrariness in 
his dealing with the testimony of Ignatius to the miraculous birth of 
Jesus, nor has he quite grasped the true critical process in dealing 
with the gospel. For all New Testament criticism must begin with the 
genuine Pauline letters as controlling documents. From the strict 
exegetical point of view, also, one would be tempted to say that Pro- 
fessor Paine has sometimes missed the thought of Jesus as regards the 
kingdom of God. Indeed, there is an inconsistency of expression in 
this matter which betrays the absence of the historico-exegetical proc- 
esses that he himself properly magnifies. This inconsistency, in fact, 
gives one the key to the real character of his book; it is the work of a 
church historian and not that of an historical exegete. 

Nor is it the work of an historical theologian of the new construct- 
ive class. In the second half of this work Professor Paine, while blaz- 
ing out the way for such a work, repeatedly affirms that the time is not 
yet ripe for constructive work, and that destruction is still the order of 
the day. One wonders whether at this point Professor Paine has not 
momentarily fallen under the spell of an idea which he himself has so 
capitally refuted, viz., that a theology must be final in order to possess 
the right to be. If it need not be final, but the formulation of the 
intellectual aspect of religious life, it is very difficult to see why a time 
like ours should not be capable of constructive work which, however 
imperfect, shall lead on to better. The very fact that the destructive 
process is needed seems to argue the need of a formulation of such 
elements of theological thought as are admitted to be permanent. 
Practical religious work cannot do without such a theology, and theol- 
ogy exists as an ally of such work. 

If it were not that we agreed so heartily with the main contention 
of the volume, we should close this notice with a repetition of the appre- 
ciation already expressed, but because of this very agreement we must 
express the belief that Professor Paine, with his admirable exposition 
of the nature and method of the coming theology, has not given us 
quite all the material at hand for its construction. He left unmentioned 
psychology, comparative religion, and social psychology, and, what 
seems to us a more serious matter, while properly recognizing the 
central position of Jesus and his teaching, he has not appreciated bibli- 
cal theology, and especially Paulinism. This seems to us to neglect 
some of the most positive results of criticism itself. We must add that 
we are inclined to differ with Professor Paine as regards the relation 
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of historical criticism to theology. It has done something more than 
break the historicity of Hebrew folk-tales. We may be too optimistic, 
but, agreeing as we do in his view of the legitimacy of destructive 
processes, and in the folly of building theology upon metaphysical 
assumptions and by a priori method, at the same time we are convinced 
that he has overemphasized the destructive function of criticism, and 
that he has somewhat overlooked the fact that among its results is a 
mass of facts that need only to be stated properly to become a source 
of new confidence, new Christian activity, and a new, but in a genuinely 
New Testament sense evangelical, theology. 

From what has already been said it must be evident that the volume 
is one that should be read generally. Bangor Seminary has given the 
theological world a second work which is to epitomize, if it does not 
mark, an epoch in American theology. S. M. 


An Outline of New Testament Theology. By Davip Foster 
Estes, D.D., Professor of New Testament Interpretation in 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. New York, Boston, 
and Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1900. Pp. viii + 253. 

As the author, with due modesty, declares in his preface, this is 
only an outline, and some of its distinctive features must be viewed 
with that fact constantly in mind. Its-extreme condensation, for 
instance, making it at times hard to understand exactly what the 
author has found to be the mind of a special writer of a New Testa- 
ment book on a special subject, can be justified on the ground only of 
the desire to present nothing but an outline. But there are other 
characteristics of the book which are not due to its effort to be a mere 
sketch or syllabus. First of these we would mention the novel arrange- 
ment of the matter of biblical theology. Dr. Estes departs from the 
usual custom of dividing New Testament theology into sections accord- 
ing to the writers, or groups of writers, and adopts instead a rubri- 
cation under “doctrines,” each of which is then traced through the 
successive writings or groups of writings. This method has some 
advantages, but its drawbacks are, in our judgment, more numerous 
and serious. To be true to the distinctive principle of biblical theol- 
ogy, the author finds himself compelled, after he has made his rubrica- 
tion into doctrines, to trace each doctrine through the various books 
of the New Testament, beginning with the teaching of Jesus, first as 
recorded by the synoptists, and then as reported in the fourth gospel ; 
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then taking the epistles of Peter, James, and Jude; next, the Pauline 
writings ; next, the epistle to the Hebrews ; and, finally, the writings of 
John. With such an arrangement the reader is likely to experience 
the difficulty of being compelled to keep in mind, not only the doc- 
trine which he may be studying in any given chapter, but also the 
particular writer or writers whose contribution to the doctrine he is 
examining at any given point in the chapter. We think this is too 
heavy a burden for the reader to carry. But more serious than this is 
the breaking up of the subject into fragments, often exceedingly small 
and insignificant. And still more serious is the imposition upon the 
historical discipline of biblical theology of an artificial and mechanical 
system of “doctrines.” This system is a device of medieval scholasti- 
cism carried into modern dogmatics, very convenient, to be sure, in that 
sphere, but quite foreign to the thought of the apostolic age. Upon the 
whole, the tendency of the author’s method is to subjugate New Testa- 
ment theology to dogmatics, a tendency which cannot be resisted too 
strenuously. The effect of it, in the case of this outline, is to blur the 
clear picture which the author aims to obtain, and which he could have 
secured had he limited himself to the use of a more purely historical 
method. The use of his own method seems to compel him to ask, in 
many cases, what such or such a writer of the New Testament thought 
on such or such a subject, and to answer the question out of data entirely 
incidental, and, therefore, inadequate for an answer. We cannot con- 
sider the employment of this method a success. Yet Dr. Estes’ book 
is characterized by a number of meritorious features, such as its mod- 
eration in tone, its fairness, and its devout spirit, on account of which 


features it is worthy of commendation. 
A. C. ZENOs. 
McCorMIcK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Hard Sayings of Jesus Christ: A Study in the Mind and Method 
of the Master. By WiLttam LEIGHTON CRANE, M.A., Pre- 
bendary of Chichester and Rector of Bexhill-on-Sea. 
Author of The Word and the Way. London: Macmillan & 
Co., Limited; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. 
Xvi+212. $1.50. 

This interesting volume is really a collection of sermons more or 
less apologetic in tone, but especially intended to make plain the say- 
ings of Jesus and to turn them into moral motive. Thus in the saying 
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about John the Baptist being less than the least in the kingdom of 
God, the author holds that the reference is “‘to the visible body of 
believers who had accepted Christ as Leader and Savior and Lord.” 
He holds that Jesus founded a society, but that this society is identi- 
fied with the church, and that the church is an aggregate of individual 
hearts, and that in the heart the foundation for it must be laid—acon- 
ception, barring the identification of the kingdom and the church, 
very close to the true one. The discussion of the advantages shared 
by one of these members, as over against the experience of John the 
Baptist, the author makes something more than a mere piece of 
exegesis. Another interesting chapter is that upon Matt. 5: 38-42, 
“The Might of Meekness,” a title which is asermon in itself. In this 
chapter there is a thoroughly sane discussion of what Jesus means by 
his strong statements. The author holds very properly that Jesus deals 
not with rules but with principles, and that several of his sayings appar- 
ently commanding indiscriminate giving are in fact “pictures pur- 
posely painted in glaring colors—figures indeed of a most valuable 
truth, but left almost grotesquely out of drawing precisely in order to 
cut off the possibility of their being taken as patterns for Atera/ 
obedience.” The discussions of other passages might also be mentioned, 
notably that upon the “Friendship of Mammon” (Luke 16 : 9-12), in 
which the author finds the teaching that both for the individual and for 
the nation “it is required of the steward to be faithful.” ‘‘ The ordi- 
nary transactions of a man’s daily life furnish forth the means to a 
man of God of laying up treasure in heaven, and deepening and 
purifying that spiritual nature whose tenderest associations, whose 
deepest friendships, whose true home are in the eternal tabernacles of 
the world to come.” A word should be said also in appreciation of the 
simplicity and directness of the literary style of the volume. In this 


particular it is a model for the preacher. 
S. M. 


LITERARY NOTE. 


J. W. Jacoss & Co., Philadelphia, publish a Zife of St. John for the 
Young, by George Ludington Weed, which has gathered together 
practically all the material which we have concerning the beloved 
disciple. In fact, it goes beyond the mere account of John and becomes 
in part a life of Jesus. A somewhat remarkable chapter is that in 
which John is recorded as correcting the accounts of the synoptists as 
regards the anointing of Jesus by Mary. 
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